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THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 


We doubt whether common readers of the | these shores. 


the statute: book. 





arena. 
justice, aad have been abetted in so doing by men 
of education and of high social and political rank. 
And is it too much to say that such paroxysms 
| of violence and lawles<tiess have resulied from 
| the relaxed state of domestic discipline,— from 
homes where the children have borne sway and 
‘their parents served them? It was only families 





| organized and governed after the divinely pre- 


| scribed pattern, that made a republic possible on 


| . . . 
If the old domestic regime is to 


Bible take in the full force of the promise an- | be permanently reversed and the whims of child- 
nexed to this commandment, ‘that thy days | hood, the freaks of youth, instedd of the wisdom 
may be leng upon the land which the Lerd thy (of mature experience, are to govern our fami- 
God hath given thee:’”? This is not, as many lies; we may count the days of our republic 4s 


suppose, a promise to the individual child.— jnumbered and finished. Undiseiplined hous: s * 


Were it so, it would have been unmeaning ; fo, | will andermine the state ; and the world must 
dutiful children are and always were as liable to | wait for a successful republican experiment, till 


early death as the undutiful. Nay, ‘* those 
whom the gods love die young,’’—those found 
faithful in lesser trusts are no doubt for that very 


reason ofien transferred to a higher sphere of | 


duty,—the fruit that ripens first is first gathered 
into the heavenly garner. But the deculogue is 


addressed to the Israelites taken collectively. | 


The entire nation is addressed in the second per- 
son singular. We might then paraphrase the 
fifth commandment as follows : ‘‘ Cultivate filial 
picty as a virtue essential to your national per- 
manence and well being. Ii is a parent virtue. 
There will spring from it that reverence for all 
Jaw and authority, human and divine, which will 
unite vou among yourselves, and make you in- 
vineible by external force, so that there need be 
no limit to your prosperity, and you need never 
forfeit your place among the nations of the earth. 
But let a spiripof irreverence and insubordination 
prevail in your household, Jet children rise up 
against their parents, Jet youth despise age and 
the elder serve the younger, misrule, anarchy 
and universal profligacy must ensue,—distraction 
within will make you a ready prey to enemies 
from without,—as captives in foreign lands, or 
under the red of the oppressor on what was once 
your ownsoil, you must expiate by public ca- 
Jamity the vicious domestic discipline which 
will have infected the whole body politic.”’ 


The history of the covenant people furnishes | 


an instructive commentary on this ** first com- 
mandment with promise.’’ On the fairer pages 
of the Jewish annals there are numerous traces 
of abounding reverence for parents and elders. 
But in our Savieyr’s time, when the nation was 
fast ripening for perdition, filial impiety was not 
only a prominent vice, but was even legalized 
and shamelessly inculeated by the religious 
guides of the people. Inthe gospel of Mark, 
we learn the mode in which the Pharisees en- 
couraged their disciples to avoid supporting their 
aged parents, namely, by making a fictitious, 
merely nom’nal consecration to religious uses of 
the property by which their parents might have 
been relieved. Josephus’s narrative of the Jew- 
ish war is horribly full of just such manitesta- 
tions of character as we might expect disobedient 
children to grow into, of seditions, usurpations, 
massacres, crimes against nature, atrocious in- 
humanities,—in fine, just such crimes as seem 
impossible even for bad men, who ever had homes 
worthy of the name. 

We regard this commandment as involving a 
fundamental law of national prosperity. ‘The 
family is the germ of the state,—the state is but 
the aggregation of separate families, and is col- 
lectively what those families are individually.— 
The organization of the state is in theory anal- 
ogous to that of the family,—its administration 
paternal, its object, «rder of protection. The 
duties of the citizen are the same as those of the 
child,—implicit submission and obedience, lim- 
ited only by the well considered voice of con- 
science anc the express law of God. The child 
may not lie or steal at the parents’ bidding, but 


within the limits of rightis bound to obedience } 


however unpalat ble and irksome. The citizen 
may not commit what he kuows to be sin against 
God at the bidding of the state ; bat there 1s no 
exstent to which he may not be bound to act in 
opposition to his own wishes. judgment and in- 
terest, from loyalty tothe government and for 
the sake of public order. Nor is this obligation 


impaired by republican institutions, under which | 


His | 


each man holds a part of the sovereignty. 
acts of sovereignty are few, simple aud definite. 
They are confined to the right of suffrage, the 
preparation to exercise that right intelligently, 
and the free criticism of public meu and meas- 
ures. [in everything else the citizen of a repub- 
lic is as much a subject bound to implicit obedi- 
ence, as if he lived under a despotism. ‘True, 
it requnes a peculiarly clear moral discernment 
and active mora] sense, for one to be alternately 
sovereign and subject, parent and child in the 
great family ; and for that very reason is it es- 
pecially necessary that he should be early disci- 
plined to subordivation and obedience. Men are 
in general as citizens what they were as children. 
We doubt whether a dutiful son ever became a 
seditious demagogue, or a fractivus, railing, 
brawling politieran. 

The Puruan fathers of New England and most 
of the colonists from the old world brought with 
thei the old nutions of rigid family discipline. 
Stubborn children fared harder with the early 
magistrates of New England, than the majority 
of thieves and murderers do now ; for filial diso- 
bedience or disrespect was then “an iniquity to 
be punished by the judges.”” From homes thus 
governed sprang the pervading spirit «f order, 
which survived the breaking up of old institu- 
tions, quietly awaited the inauguration of our 
state dnd national governments, and then peace- 
fully transferred its former allegiance to the 
newly constituted authorities. It was home-bred 
habits alone that kept the nation above the waves 
of auarchy during the revolution ; for the govern- 


‘there shall be a nation that obeys the precept and 
‘ean claim the promise of the fifth command- 
meni. 





{ (For the Christian Register.) 
| The Christianisation of this Land. 
In a letter recently received trom 4 reliable 
source in the West, it would seem that great 
‘exertions are making by the combined action 
of the su-called, Evangelical sects through the 
agency of the American Tract Society for the 
wider diffusion of their peculiar views. The 
‘American Messenger,”” a monthly Newspaper, 
is one of their organs or medys of communica- 
tion; and the friends of this Socie y in the West 
are engaged in the great enterprise of supply- 
ing every family throughout towns, cities or 
other districts, with a copy of this paper. The 
operation is this ;—The whole of any given 
' place is first districte’. and then persons in each 
district are appointed to solicit subscriptions, 
As the whole are to be supplied, some are induc- 
ed to enlarge their subscription so as to make up 
fur any who may refuse to subscribe. In a vil- 
lage alluded to by our correspondent there were 
| found to be 480 ramilies. These were divided 
‘off into small districts, a visiior appointed tu 
each, and wnen the mouthly package arrived, 
every family was called upon, and a copy of the 
| American Messenger left with them. By this, 
aud the usual means, the circulation of this pa- 
per has been made equil to 160.000 monthly, 
for the last year. Besides this, dusing the same 
period of time, they have circulated nearly one 
million of volumes of books, aid nearly eight 
millions of other publicatims. Tueir annual ex- 
| penditures are equal to $300,009 per annum. 
The American Tract Society, the prime agent 
in this case, is formed by a eonbinition of at 
| least fourteen different sects of Christians.—who 
| setting aside fur the purpose, any peculiar duc- 
| trines or differences of opinion among themselves, 
nite their talents and their fuods, to dissemi- 
‘nate those views in which they all agree. Now, 
| the questions which we would suggest in view 
of these facts, are, whether there is not some- 
thing here to excite our emulation,—to provoke 
tae ina similar way, unto love and good works ? 
| Are they not doing their part nubly, in the work, 
‘as they understand it, of the evangelization of 
this land ? and whether the advocates of a bet- 
iter thevlogy, cannut, and ought not, to adopt 
sume united plan of action for the purpose of 


" 


promoting the cause of Christ, and doing their 
part in propogating the Guspel in all its purity 
| and practical power? If the Old Charch is thus 
| energetic and busy, why should net the New 
jbe equally so? Ifthe Church of the Past is 
thus zealously at work for a less good as we es- 
teem it, why should not the Church of the Fu- 
ture be still mure active, when the guod seed 
' which they would sow is less nixed with weeds 
If the anti-Libere! seets can furego 
some of their differences, and are willingto com- 


}bine to diffuse those views and principles in 
} 


| and tares ? 


which they agree,—why cannot the anti-Ortho- 
dex denowinations dv the same? 
the furmer gives them a great and useful power 
for the propagation of what we deem error, 
why should not the Liberal sects unite on a sim- 


\ilar footing and obtain a corresponding power 
for the purpose of doing a betier work, even the 
| Christiavisation of the Land ? 

That such liberal denominations of Christians 
Seme of them 
|are numerous in churches and people They 
| agree with us, subsfgntially, in all their leading 


are in our midst, we all know. 


views, piinciples and duties of Christianity. - 


| Chere is no occasion, at the present time, to des- 
They will occurat onee to the 
‘mind of the reader, be he of what seet he may. 
| All that we would now suggest as an individual, 
is, whether, as the season of our Anniversaries 
' approaches, and as the season of the Anniversary 
of other liberal denominations or their Conven- 


ignate them. 


} ; 
|not to receive from each, the private or public 


consideration, which it so well merits? Wheth- 
er they should not exchange opinions among 
| themselves in order to ascertain whether there 
jis any inseparable obstacle inthe way of such a 
}union ; and whether there are not seme inap- 
| preciable advantages which may grow out of 
jsuch a common effort for se great an end? 
| Whether the good time in fact will not seon 
|come, when such a union may be contemplated 
and advocated by all, as both practicable and 
desirable ; that ‘happy union’’ to use the lan- 
guage of our correspondent “among enlightened 
j}and liberal Chiistians allover the land for the 
“noblest purposes, in the more effectual promotion 
of Christ's cause, ani the dissemination of his 








truth in the world.”’ P. 
May 20. 
Temrer. Bad temper is oftenerthe result of 





(unhappy circumstances than of an unhappy or- 
| ganization. It frequently, however, has a phys- 


ments had only a nominal power, and might | ical cause, and a peevish child often’ needs diet- 


have been crushed by a very 
the mob spirit. 


dered families, they never would have laid dowa 


their arms unpaid except in what they deemed 
Worthless paper; but would have levied their 
hard-earned wages on the goods of the unarined, 


slight outbreak of | 
Had not the soldiers of the revo- 
lution b-en for the most part trained in well-or- 


ing more thaneorrecting. Some children are 
|more prone to show temper than others, and 
| sometimes on account of qualities which are val- 
‘uable in themselves. For instance, a child of 
lactive temperament, sensitive feeling, and eager 
purpose, is more likely to meet with constant jars 
and rubs, than a dull passive child ; and if heis 
of an open nature, his inward irritation is imine- 
‘diately shown 10 bursts of passion, If you re- 


and, unfoiled by the impregnable virtue of Wash- | press these ebullitions by scolding and punish- 


ington, would have elevated some less scrupulous 


Chieftain as the head of a mili:ary despotism. 


‘ment, you only increase the evil by changing 
| passion inte sulkiness. A cheerful, guod-tem- 
| pered tone of your own, @ sympathy with his 


The scene is now sadly changed. Weof the! trouble, whenever the trouble has arisen from 
Present generation have witnessed much social /ne ill-conduct on his part, are the best antidotes ; 


Leorder 


Lews are often left ae a dead letter on | 


but it would be betrer stil] to prevent befurehanc, 


Our state and national legisla- 
tures have frequently been the theatre of outra- 
ges that would disgrace the hedge-fighter’s 
Mobs have often arrested the course of 


Ifa union of { 


|tion meetings may occur, this subject ought 


as much as possible, all sources of annoyance. 
Never fear spoiling children by making them 
too happv. Happiness is the atmosphere in 
which all good affections grow, the wholesome 
warmth necessary to make the heart-blood cir- 
culate healthily and freely: unhappiness the 
chilling pressure which produces here an inflam- 
mation, there an excrescence, aud worst of all, 
‘the mind's green and yellow sickness—ill tem- 
per.”” [Charles Bray. 


JOHN ELIOT. 


John Eliot, familiarly known by the well-de- 
served title of the ‘ Apostle to the Indians,” 
was born ia Nasing, England, in the year 1604, 
Ot his youth andearlier manhood litle is known, 
| We learn. however, that his parents were per- 
jsers of deep and constant piety. and that by their 
jinfluence ‘his first vears,” as he himself re- 
|marks, ** were seasoned with the fear of God, 
ithe Word, and prayer."’ The seed thus early 
. cast upon the warers was found, after many days. 








j Hat. indeed, by the barks of the mull where it 
; Was sawn, but, borne across the wide ocean, the 
‘rugged shores of New England. Eliot was nur- 
itured in the school of the Puritans, and his cha- 
lracter and principles were, in some degree, 
imoulded by Puritanie influence, yet sx thoreugh- 
jly was he imbued with the spirit of humili y, 
{benevolence and piety, that his religion never 
degenerated into pious cant, fanaticism, bigotry, 
for morwsenrss. He early entered one of the 
English universities, and after pursuing there a 
successful course of study, became, like his great 
contemporary, Milton, au instructor of the young. 
And it is a curious fact—illustrative of the esti- 
mation in whieh, at that time, the office of a 
teacher was held—that many labored arguments 
were emploved, by the friends of each, to prove 
that they were not disgraced by following that 
occupation, 
But it is time for us to follow him across the 
waters, and notice some of his labors in the West- 
jern wilderness. He arrived at Boston in the 
imonth of November, 1631. At this time he was 
27 years of age. Swoon after his arrival he be- 










er.’ When no long 

house, he requested his 
colored se:vants to hi 
them. Thus did he e 


e to go out of his 
ighbors to send their 
, that he might teach 
ley his waning strength 
a!most to the day of hiegeath. He died at the 
age of 86. The last wards which fell from his 
lips were, “* Welcome jay.”’ 

We cannut close this imperfect account of the 
life of Eliot, without megtioning his great benev- 
lence and charity. Mither says, “* He that 
will write of Eliot, mast write of charity or say 
nothing.” ** He did nog put off his charity, to 
be put in his last will, Slesny who therein show 
that charity is against their will, but his own 
hands were his executors, and his own eyes his 
overseers.”’ An anecdote, illustrating this trait 
of his character, is found in his life, written by 
Dr. Franvis. “The parish Trexsurer, when once 
he paid him some money due for his salary, tied 
the euds of a handkerchief, into which he pat it, 
into as minv hard knots as he could, to prevent 
him from giving it away he reached home. 
On his way home, he called at the house of a 
sick family, and told thém’ that God had sent 
them some relief. Being weleomed by the suf- 
ferers by tears of gratitude, he began to untie the 
knots. After many fruisless efferis, and impa- 
tient of delay, he gave the fandkerchief and all its 
content to the mother, saying. “ Here, my dear, 
take it; | believe God desigas it all for you.” 
In his last sickness, he says, ‘* Alas! I have lost 
every thing ; my understanding leaves me, my 
menory fails me, but | thank God, my charity 
holds out still. I find that rather grows than 
fuils.”’ [Watehman & Reflector. 





OLD CUSTOMS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


The following explanation of some old New 
England customs is extracted from the Appendix 
to the life of Rev. Joseph Grafton, of Newwn, 
by Rev. S. F. Smith: 

** The arrangements for sitting in the meeting- 
house were peculiar. A single range of square 
pews were erected completely around the house, | 
against the walls. A single row of similar pews 
was set in the body of the hoase iramediately in 





fcame pastor of the Roxbury ehureh, (now the | 
Rev. Dr. Pu nam’s,) and continned its faithful | 
}shepherd and teacher until his death—a space of | 
jnearly 60 years. Though he w..s assiduous and | 
i faithful as a past-r, vet he found time to look | 
fahout him and sean the wants and woes of his | 
fellow-men. His eyes fell on the Indians as they | 
plied their canees in the adjacent waters, or | 
| roamed over the hills and through the forests, and | 
ithe srght of his eyes affected his heart. 

No eloquent appeal was made to his sympa- | 
\thies—there was no immediate example of ben- | 
levolence and zeal to incite him to action, but the | 
jstill small voree within alone urged him to go | 

forth and evangelize the Indians Perhaps he | 
imay have felt rebuked by the words of Robinsor, | 
laddressed ts the Plymouth Governur—** Oh. that 
{you had converted seme before veu had killed 
iany.”’ Besides, Flot, wgether with many of 
ithe wisest nen in Europe, supposed the Ameri- 
lean Indians to be the descendants of the lost 
| trihes of Israel, and this idea, doubtless. had 
iseme influence upon his determinations. But it 
|was enough for him to know, that bevweath each 
| suvage breast there throbbed a human hear’; that 
| within the rough exterior, there dweh a soul, 
im nertal and priceless, for whose salvation the 
Savier bore th: rugged eross. 

We cannot follow Eliot in all his journevings 
and self-denying labors. In a letter to the Hon 
| Mr. Wivslow, desoribing one of his journeys, he 
'savs: “I have not been dry, night ner day, from 
the third day of the week unto the sixth, but s». 
travelled, and at night, pull off ny beots, wring- 
ing stockings, and on with them «gain, and 80 | 
continue but God steps in and helps. I have | 
considered the word of God, in Trmothy— En- | 
dure hardship asa good soldier of Jesus Christ.’ ”’ 
Speaking of his labors for the Indians, in his | 
last sickness. he says—‘* It is a wo.k which 1) 
|have been doing much and long abont—but what | 
| was the word I spoke last? 








I recall that word | 
|—my doings! alas! they have been poor, and | 
jsmall, and lexn doings, and V'Il be the man that | 
ishall throw the first stone at them all.” All| 
ithe results of his labors cannot new be ascer- | 
itained. Through his influence many churches 
| were organized, whule towns of * praying Indi- 
jans”* were formed, and native industry and skill 
|were employed among the different tribes, and 
|quite a number of Indians were admitted as stu- | 
dents in Harvard University. In the vear 1674, | 
there were, in different parts of this State, about | 
|3600 praying Indians, and more than 14 churches, | 
jall supplied with native preachers. 
By him ‘* the alabaster box of precious oint 
ment was broken in the dark and gloomy habita- 
tions of the unelean.”” The tomahawk was ex- 
changed for the amulet of peace, and those places 
which, forso leony a time, had resounded with | 
the shrill war-whoop, now beeame vecal with 
the sonys of praise and the accents of prayer. 

Had Eliot possessed the lax and accommodat- 
jing morality of the wily Jesuit, it would have 
' 


} 


| 


} 





been an easy thing for him to have numbered 
}manv thousands as converts to Christianity. In| 
'Moryland, as stated by Mather, the Jesu ts en- | 
couraged the Indians 10 be baptized by present- | 
‘ing them some new shirts, but when these be- | 
‘came sviled, as the Indians knew not how to) 
i cleanse them, they requested of the Jesuits a re- 
{baptism, in erder that they might be furnished | 
‘with a fresh supply. Such were not Eliot s) 
‘eonverts. Weread of one Jesuit who represent | 
ed Christ to the Indians as a valiant and victo | 
‘ rious warrior, who, in the space of three years, | 
had sealped an incredible number of men, women 
-and children. Ehot told them only of the Prince 
of Peace and the Man of Sorrows. He was ever 
fearful lest he should mistake the signs of piety 
‘in these recently converted from Paganism 3 in- 
deed, he seems w us over-careful and cautious 
lin admitting them into the Chnstian church. 
Eliot loved the Indians, but he was fearful lest 
lthat affection should make him blind to their 
| faults. 
In the midst of his journeyings, preaching and 
iteaching, he applied himself with great assiduity 
‘to the learning of the Indiantongue. To acquire 
{such a berbarous, unpronounceable language as 
ithat of the Indian, ‘* whose words,’’ to use the 
|quaint language of Mather, ‘* have been growing 
ever since the confusion of Babel,’’ a language 
‘which had no affinity with the Eastern dialects, 
and which off-red nothing to gratify taste or im- 
part wisdom, must have beea a long and severe 
task. We wonder not when we hear him say, 
after years of incessant toil and study, ‘*] as yet 
have but little skill in their language, and can 
but stammer out some pieces of the Word of God 
in their own tongne.”? He made a grammar of 
the Indian language, and translated the whole 
Bible, together with many smaller works. The 
secret of his success he has told us in that ever- 
memorable sentence recorded at the close of his 
grammar—* Prayers and pains, throug faith in 
Christ Jesus, will do anything.” 
But all these labors, praiseworthy as they are, 
were not performed without opposition. The 
Indian priests were violently opposed to him, 


| fur in the same manner as the boys, the s-a's on 





and endeavored to seduce the convert from his 
new faith, and to fill the minds of the people 
with prejudice against the missionary. Skir- 
mishes and wars alse frequently interrupted his 


work, and both his labors and their results were 
often grossly misrepresented arnong his brethren 
at home and in England. But he toiled humbly 
on, outlived slander and ridicule, until all ac- 
knowledged the purity of his motives and the 
good results of his labors. 

The last sermon that Eliot preached was to 
the Indians. This was in the 83d year of his 
age. ‘The imagination can easily picture him, 
feeble and emaciaied, yet bearing a calm and 
heavenly countenance, supported by his friends, 
and surrounded by his Indianconverts. We can 
almost hear him say, in the language of the ven- 
erable apostle, * Litdle children, love one anoth- 








labors, and often frustrated his fondest hopes. | 
Besides, not a few among his own countrymen | 


poured ridicule and contempt upon him and his | night season, that it is the coldest part of time. 





front of the principal door, and the whole space | 
remaining on the floor upte the pulpit wascover- | 
ed with slips (the aneiest interior of the Old 
South Church in Boston precisely correspond- 
ed with this deseription.) 

‘The members of thecongregation were seated, 


vivacity ? . 


delightful work. 


and his ministers who are flimes of fire. 


hang upon our sanctified powers and passions: 


try. 

_ As night is the season appointed for sleep. so 
it hecomes a constant pesiodical emblem of death, 
as it Tteturns every evening. Sleep and mid- 


labor or activity. nor of delight m the visible 
th ngs of this world ; it isa dark and stupid scene 
wherein we behold nothing with truth, though 
we ire sometimes deceived and deluded by dream- 
inz visions and vanities Night, and the slum- 
bers of it, are a sort of shorter death and burial, 
interposed between the several daily seenes and 
transactions of human life Butin heaven, as 
there is no sleeping, there is no dying, nor is 
there any thing there that looks like death. 
Sleep, the image or emblem of death, is forever 
banished from that world. All is vital activity 
there ; every power is immortal, and every thing 
that dwells there is forever «live. There can be 
no death, nor the image of it, where the ever- 
living God dwells and shines with his kindest 
heams ; his presence maintains perpetual vitality 
in every soul. and keeps the new creature in its 
vouth and vigor forever. The saints shall never 
have reason to mourn over their withering graces, 
languid vires, ordying comforts; nor shall they 
ever complain of drowsy faculties, or inactive 
powers, where God and the Lamb are forever 
present in the midst of them. 

O what a blessed change does the converting 


laughter of Adam! = It is like the beauty and 
pleasure which the rising morning diffuses over 
the face of the earth. afier a night of storm and 
darkness; it is so moch of heaven let into all the 





uy public authority, accurding to their dignity 
his was called dignifying the seats, or the pews ; 
or sometimes seating the meeting-house. The 
ground of preference seems to have been chiefly | 
mere property qualifications ; perhaps birth, or | 
official civil standing, might alse have heentaken | 
into consideration. The chief seats, as to rank, | 
was the first pew at the right hand, after enter- ; 
ing the front door of the charech. In the slips, 
the oldest persons were seated near the pulpit, ' 
and the younger behind ‘them in regular order, 
towards the door; the women on the right hand, 
as being the more honorable, and the men on the 
left. A pertion of the gallery was appropriated 
as the boy s seat. The faet that the older per- 
sens, Many of whom were perhaps in cireum 
stances too humble to ad nit of their aspiring to 
the diguity of sitting in a pew, were arranged 
ithe ships according to age, accounts for the 
breaking up of families, and the seating of chil 
dren by themselves. »!he girls were provided | 


—e 


' 


the right falling to their share. Inlike manner. | 
in the part of the gallery oceupied by the choir, 
through the ga!lantry of oar Fathers, the right 
side was. also apprepriate female sing- 
era, and the leit ra 5 “miei 4 
whch still exists to an indefinite extent through- 
out New Enzland; probably few persons have 
inquired for what reason.” 

Aoother custom which prevailed in many of 
the churches in olden tunes. was that of seating 
the women on one side of the house and the men 
on the other side. ‘There is still one society, at 
av yreater distance from the city than Maiden, 
which religiously observes this ancient and sin- 
gular custwon.—[ Boston Jornal. | 


ONE GOOD WIRD EVERY DAY. 


A good word is one which does some one good : 
it may be a word of teactuny. a word of warning, 
or a word of comfort ; always a word of truth anid 
love. Speak one such word at least every day. 

Our days are few at best; certainly no ene of 
them should pass by without an opening of the 
lips fur God. Who can tell the effects of a sin- 
gie sentence, uttered with faith ant priyer? = It 
may reach to thousands ; it may reach into eter- 
nity. As wave moves wave in the ovean, so ene 
work of grace may reach from mind to mind, and 
thus be producing eff-cts long afier the tongue 
which uttered it shill have turned 10 dust. Nev- 
er despair of being usef.! so long a- you have the 
wittof speech. If you ean say nothing else, you 
may at least repeat sume blessed text of Serip- 
ture; this may save asoul, That child, that 
servant, that visiter, that Stranger, May praise 
God in heaven for the truth heard from you. 
*» Let your speech be seasoned with salt."’ Keep 
the heart full, and you will have something w 
say. ‘Out of the abundance of the heart, the 
meuth speaketh.”’ Everv day the ungodly are 
uttering fatal words, kindling bad pissions, and 
destroymmg souls. Every day, therefore, all 
Christians should be saying somethiug for Christ. 
Many a time, through grace, a single saying has 
been blessed to the awakening of a soul Pray 
fur help o devise and utter such thins every day 
of your life, as may lead thuse who hear you w 
faith in your Redeemer. [Am. Messenger. 





NO NIGHT IN HEAVEN. 


When the night returns upon us here on earth, 
the pleasures of sight vanish and are lost. Know!l- 
edge is shut out at one entrance in a great de- 
gree, and one of our senses.is witnheld from the 
spreading beauties and glories of this lower crea- 
tion, almost as though we were deprived of it, 
and were grown blind for a.seasen. 

It is true. the God of nature has appointed the 
moon and stars to relieve the darkness at some 
seasons, that when the sun is withdrawn, half 
the world at these hours may not be in confusion: 
and by the inventions of men, we are furnished 
with lamps and candles to relieve our darkness 
within doors: but if we stir abroad in the black 
and dark night, instead of the various and de- 
lightful sceres of the creation of Godin the skies 
and the fields, we are presented witli an univer- 
sal blank of nature, and one of the great enter- 
tainments and satisfactions of this life, is quite 
taken away fromus. But in heaven, the glories 
of that world are forever in view; the beauteous 
scenes and prospects of the hills of paradise are 
never hidden ; we shall there continually behold 
a rich variety of things which eye hath not seen 
on earth, which ear bath not heard, and which 
the heart of man hath net conceived. Say, ye 
souls in paradise, ye inhabijants of that glorious 
world, is there avy loss of pleasure by your ab- 
sence from those works of God which are visible 
here on earth, while you are forever entertained 
with those brighter works of God in the upper 
world? while every corver of that country is en- 
lightened by the glury of God himself, and while 
the Son of God with all his beams of grace shines 
forever upon it? 

It is another unpleasing circumstance of the 


When the sun is sunk below the earth, and its 
beams are hidden from us, its kindly and vital 
heat, as well as its light, are removed from one 
side of the globe; and this gives a sensible un- 
easiness in the hours of midnight, to those who 
are not well provided with warm accommoda- 
tions. 

And I might add also, it is too ofien night 
with us in a spiritual sense, “ hile we dwell here 
on earth. Our hearts are cold as well as dark. 
How seldom do we feel that fervency of spirit in 
religious duties which God requirest How cool 


| and surrow. 


XOSSUTH 


ot 3 nee 


chambers of the soul. It is then only that we be- 


lovely manifestation ; 1 is in this light we see 
the hateful evil of every sin, the beauty of huli- 


1 .ess, the worth of the gospel of Christ, and of|8'Tuctions are enurely concealed from him. 


vis salvation. It isa light phat carries divine 
heat and life with it; it renews all the powers 
f the spirit, and introduces holiness, hope and 
jov, im the room of folly and guilt, sin, darkness, 
(Dr. Watts. 





AND THE HUNGARIAN 
REFUGEES. 


Baoosa (Asia Minor) May Ist, 1850. 


O serving the vagueness of the statements in 
vour paper, and the general apparent want of 


| nore precise inform ition respecting the present 


situation of Governor Kossuth and his noble 
yand of officers, I have thought that a few facts 
from personal observation might oot be uninter- 
sting to your readers. Having forsome time, 
m account of health an | m ssienary ehjects, been 
sdnt-raplating a visitto Kutaha 

iw the Turkish.) a mes 
vofferinga few days after 
Sroosa. [embraced it. My companion was a 
American physic:an, a traveler, who was desi- 
cous to meet the refugees We arrived on the 
14th of April, just twodays after Kossuth and 
ris suite. As we had hoped, we had almost 
unrestrained intercourse with them, meeting 
them when and how we chose, which privilege, 
of course, we were not backward in improving. 
This fact will explain more fully the statements 
which orcur below. 

For some six werks the Magvars were resid- 
ing in Broosa, while on their way to Kutahia. 
During the time of their stay here, they were 
closely guarded, the Pasha being under strict 
‘harge, from the attempts which have hitherto 
heen made at assassinating Kossuth. 
Kossuth one day remarked to me, isa strange 
mode of protection, to allow the suspected indi- 
viduals to go at large, while the friends, to be 
vrotected, are the more strictly guarded. It is 
rue that several Croats, reeegnised by some of 
he officers of Kutahia were in Broosa, parading 
the streets freely, with what intent we are hard- 
lv lefi tosurmise. But one thing, as respects 
the refugees, is certain, they fe/t like prisuners. 
if they did bear the name of ‘*meusafeir,’’ (vis- 
uors, friends.) None were allowed to appear 
n the streets, without his military aties¢ant. 
Whenvhe Governor rede out (which, on aceount 
of Madame K.’s health, injured by her expos- 
ire during her escape, was quite frequently.) 
ve was always attended by a well-imounted 
guard. It was with difficulty that any one, ex- 
cept the English and French Consuls and a few 
thers, obtained interviews with Kossuth. As 
Protestant missionaries, however, we were oc 
caswnally allowed the privilege of meeting and 
conversing with his. And a nobler, truer- 
hearted patriot, Lthink cannot be teund. One 
cannot long be in his presence—at least an 
American—without being reminded of our own 
loved Washingion, Hiscountenance is suv ex- 
oressive of honest worth, and his manner so full 
f dignity. As you first meet him, he appears 
somewhat reserved, and perhaps sad, for he has 
recently shown but little desire to meet and con- 
verse with many—he is weighed down under 
nis country’s wrengs ; but as he enters into con- 
versation, this apparent sadne-s soon passes 
away, and you see the man fullof intellectual 
dignity. In speaking of the manner of bis over- 
throw, one day, he remarked, ‘If I had not had 
one or two Arnolds in my camp, my poor coun- 
try had notnow been bleeding, but standing 
amoung the nations, acknowledg d amoung the 
powers an honorable nation.’’ In making men- 
uon of the sympathy expressed towards him in 
America, he said, **If one could chose his place 
of birth before he was bora, America, of all oth- 
er lands, would be the place for it 1s the home 
of freedom—but being once born the land of 
birth is the dearest.’ ‘Could 1 not aid my fa- 
therland—in which T had rather be a common 
peasant than dwell aking anywhere—I should 
-hoose America as the loved laud of my adop- 
‘ion.”’ 

But to pass on. They have in their company 
1 chaplain of their own, but such was their pre- 
vipitaney when fleeing before the Austrians, that 
nota single Bible could be found in all their com- 
pany. Arrangements were of course at once 
«+t on foot, by which a small supply of Bibles 
was presented to them, and on the Sabbath pre- 
vious to their leaving Broosa, March 31st, their 
Easter, they held their own communion service 
ma room appropriated for the purpose in the 
Pasha’s palace. 

During the time they were here, they were 
kept in a state of suspense, expecting weekly, 
and towards the last, wm 5 the order of the Sul- 
tan for them to leave for Kutahia. Besides, ow- 
ing tv the immense tall of rainand snow (more 
than during any previous winter for miny years.) 
they were detained longer than was intended. 
At one time the day had been set, the roads had 
all been reconnvitered, and everything arranged, 






riw 


to have started, the newly-fallen snow lay near- 
ly a foot deep upon the cold ground. Of course, 
under such circumstances, they could not leave. 
At length, however on the 6th of April, attended 
hy a retinue of some 70 or 80 camels fur bag- 
gage, an escort of some three hundred mounted 
tancers, three carriages, three ‘‘lakhtravans” (a 
species of palankeen borne hy two horses, a 
drawing of which may be seen in Kitto’s Cyel. 








is our love to the grea‘est and the best of beings! 


How languid and indifferent are our affections to | 


Bib. Lit. under the article ‘‘Litter,’’) aocom- 


But when the soul is arrived at heaven, we} 
shall be all warm and fervent in our divine and | city of B. was on the alert to catch a view of the 
As there shall be nothing passing procession. 
painful to the senses in that blessed climate, so! It was known they would pass, were lined with 
there shall not be one cold heart there, nor so eager gazers even far out of the city. It was 
much as one lukewarm worshipper ; for weshall noon when the procession left the palace. 
live under the immediate rays of God who furm- | read, which had become comparatively passable, 
ed the light, and under the kindest influences of lay over a most dreary, mountainous region, 
Jesus the Sun of righteousness. We shall be coversd with firs and pines, with here and there 
made hike his angels who are most active spirits, | @ most miserable village of log and mud huts, 
' salm | affording few or no accommodations, especially 
civ: 3. Nor shall any dulness ur indifferency 


night, as I have shown befure, are no seasons of 


grace of Christ make in the soul of a son or| 


(such is the | taxte of their fruit.’’ 
"Mew ae 4 4 % as: 


This, as| 


when lo! on the morning on which they wereji 


the Son of God, the chiefest of ten thousand, and, panied by their various attendants, &c., they 
altogether lovely? And how much doth the de- started fur their city of refuge, the spot which 
votion of our souls want its proper ardor and had been represented to them as being the para- 


| dise of Asia. 
The day was warm andclear. The whole 


The streets through which 


The 


for so numerous a company. The journey occu- 
; pied just a week, during which they were sub- 


they shall be all warm and vigorous in their ex-| jected to all the inconveniences of climate and 
ercise, amidst the holy enjoyments of that coun- 


lace; happily, however, the weather was good. 
n one instance, the road was so had, that their 
carriages were under the necessity of being car- 
ned by the hands. of the soldiery-f»r several reds. 
They reached Kutahia on the 12th, and took 
up their residence in the barracks, they not being 
able to find rooms in the town for them. Kus- 
suth is allowed two or three of the best rooms in 
the barracks. Count Bathany, however; has 
succeeded in obtaining a house in the town, such 
asitis. It overlooks the plain on the border of 
which Kutahia is situated. Kutal.ia is built at 
the foot of a range of hills, at an elevation of se- 
veral thousand feet above the sea. It is ‘a euld 
| place ; the snow is still lying on the bills just 
hack of the town ; vegetation is just beginning 
| to spring forth, while at Broosa and Constanti- 
nople, it is all out. There isa citadel now in 
ruins on one of the Joftiest hills in the rear of the 
town, presenting rather an imposing sight on ap- 
proaching it from the distance. On envering the 
town, one is at once struck with the want of 
European influence and commerce. It is, as all 
inland towns of Turkey are, anything but a para- 
dise to those accustomed to the court and elegance 
of continental Europe. You can therefore ima- 
gine the feelings of disappointment experienced 
| by these unfortunate refugees. Major Wagner, 
in writing to a friend, styles it, ‘* this miserable 
| Kutahia.’’ Expecting to find in it the most beau- 
| tiful of Oriental scenery, they find only a filthy, 
crowded Turkish town, of mud walls and mgd 
|houses. There is one palliating circomstanc- 
| which ought, perhaps, to be stated. The officer 
| whose care it is to see that they are supplied 








with what they need, is considerable of an ac- | 


com modating man, and seems disposed to render 


lzinto know God in his most awful and most | their situation as agreeable as lays in his power. 


ous he is fearful—he has his orders and injunc- 
tions ; but what K. complains of is that these in- 
He 
kuows not what is to be the disposition of him. 
And this renders his situation the more tedivus. 
It is all uncertainty. 

Su'ieman Dey, the directing officer, has pre- 
sented the Governor with a fine garden of sev- 
eral acres, in the vicinity of 
which both Kossuth and his officers spend their 
leisure hours. After dining with him one af- 
ternoon, Kossuth conducted us to his garden, 
and, showing us the plans and improvements 
which he intended making, remarked; ‘* Like 
the bird who carried 2 seed in his mouth over 
the desert and dropped it on an oasis there to 
spring up and beautify a barren spot, so, if we 
can do no more, we may show to this peuple 
somethyng of our tastg in arranging flewers.’’ 
I remarked that there were a number of fruit 
trees, and epparentiy good ones. ** Yes,”’ ad- 
ded he, ** but I would fain not remain here to 
Tt was a sight to affect the 
art of an Aiferican, to seé those officers of 

webattles 5 i their Jeader so 
sclionately and “falty. “all dook 
upto him and as he passed among them they 
seemed willing to give him the highest place 
among them. Kossuth remarked. when alone, 
‘* These officers came like children, weeping 
and begging to accompany me. When it was 
told me I mast select, and that few could ac- 
company we, EF went and laid the decision before 
them, and they all, toa man, on their knees, 
exclaimed, ‘ Jet us live on the meanest, and let 
us bear the worst, for we have borne hardships 
and can endure them, but do not let us be sep- 
arated from you.’ What could I do?” said he. 
** They came, bat some of them have only $1.25 
per month! on which to subsist. Others of 
them have more, and by sharing they all live.”’ 
| They will not leave their honored Kassuth. 
| They look up to him as our fathers in their dark- 
est hours Jouked up to and revered oar Washing- 
‘ton. Noble hearis! may they yet rescue their 
{country and their now forsaken homes. 










| Leannotclose without expressing my strong | 


| hope and confidence in my countrymen in Ameri- 
ca, that they wil. not longallow his nobdie-hea't- 
ed patriot to be tuus in—shall I say t—eri/e, for 
surely such it is. His cause is most honorable, 
and he has not proved himself unworthy ; he 
was betrayed, and his just and generous efforts 
crushed untimely. Yours most truly, O. C. 





P.S I «ould add a word respecting those 
who remain at Shumla. Some of them are 
really in misery, having litle or nothing on 
which to subsist. A letier, to-day. says: 
** There are nowe about two hundred of these 
homeless wanderers, wandering abuut the streets 
jof Pera, without bread or employment. sleeping 
‘im the streets ; even young men of coilege edu- 
cation, officers in the Hungarian army, are now 
| blacking shoes in the streets, and are glad to get 
even that employ.nent, saving up a few paras to 
goto America! My heart aches for them. * * 
There are 800 yet at Shumla, fretting themselves 
10 death and falling into every vice for want of 
employment. Must of them are officers. They 
have nut even hooks, and it is only now that 
they are permitted to go beyond the walls to 
shoot gume.”? [N. Y. Evangelist. 





THE TRIAL OF PROSPERITY. 


Adversity is not the greatest trial to which a 
man can be subjected—by no means. Some in- 
deed sink under it, and abandon themselves to 
vice and degradation. Some in the extremity of 
their cowardice, rush to suicide. But, to many, 
the school of adversity is one of healthful disci- 
pline. It is often the great school of self-reliance 
and exertion, the means of laying deeper and 
broader foundations for the structure of character 
and fortune. Many men of affluence look back 
to early Josses and disappointments as the schwol 
in which they learned the way to prosperity. — 
Many who have arisen to fame and power, gath- 
ered strength for the towering career, in their 
early straggles with obstacles which, to the timid 
and indolent, would have been the end of all en- 
deavers. They have become great, because they 
encountered and overcame great difficulties. So 
has adversity been, to many others, a source of 
truer greatness, and of better blessings than any 
or all worldly prosperity. It has taught them, 
nat only self-reliance, (which, in its proper sense 
it is desirable to have,) but it has also taught 
them to trust in God. Thousands now living, 
and theusands who are in the world of light, 
look back to the time when earthly expectations 
were cut off—when sickness, bereavements, 
losses, or severe trials of some kind were made 
the effectual means of turning their hearts away 
from the objec s of earthly ambition, that they 
might enter upun the pursuit of enduring riches. 
No, afflictions and adversities are not the worst 
things that ean happen. To one that has droop- 
ed under the pressure of adversity, thousands 
have fallen under the heavier tral of prosper- 


ty. 

Of those who are so early abroad in their 
fields, or in their shops and stores, and who toil 
so diligently from year.to year, the mass are in- 
tent on the accumulation of riches. The student, 
who toils so assiduously, night and day—the 
statesman, whose every energy is bent and con- 
centrated to one point—the warrior, who pants 
for the battle-field, and is first in every place of 
danger—these al] seek high places of earthly 
aggrandizement of some kind.* Suppose they 





the barracks, in | 


attain their object. They attain an eminence 
which is immeasurably more trying to every 
higher interest, than the worst adversity and af- 
flictions that ever befell the child of sorrew.— 
Few ever pass safely through the orceW of great- 
ness or wealth, without harm to the sew. Of 
all dangers, those which are calculated to take 
from us a feeling of humility and dependence, 
are the dangers to be m st earnestly deprecated. 
If worldly prosperity lies in the way which Provi- 
dence has marked vut for us, we are not to turn 
out of the way to avoid it. Neither are we to 
turn out of the plain way of duty to seek jt ; nor 
dues it become us to be very anxious to find that 
it hes in our way. Whoever has it, needs n.ore 
than ordinary measures of grace to keep him 
from spiritual ruin. 





A Sreixive Reuic. Mr. E. B. Tompson 

of this city, and now a compositor in the o Tire of 
this paper. has in his possession a very inierest- 
ing historical relie,—a small embroidered e»m- 
bric pocket-handkerchief, which was used by 
Cuarzes I. upon the scaffold and is stained with 
his blood. ltcame originally from Joun Fen- 
wicke, who was Major of Cavalry in Crem. 
WELL’s ariny and in that capacity was rec wired to 
be present at the execution of the unhappy mon- 
arch. The reliz passed from his family to that 
of Jacop Lyeit, whose wife emigrated t0 New 
| Jersey near the close ofthe 17th century, and 
| was connected with the Fenwicke family. She 
‘gave itto her daughters who kept it with the 
| greatest care, and at their death it passed into 
j anether branch ofthe family and has finally come 
} into possession of Mr. THompson. I.s authen- 
}ticity seems to be clearly traced and proved be- 
} yond doubt. 
The handkerchief is of small size,—and the 
‘figure of the Scottish thistle is embroidered 
‘around the edges. Upon one corner is a very 
small figure of acrown. It is thickly stained 
with dark spots, some of which are as large as a 
'o'lar—the others smal'er. The linen is consid- 
erably discolored by time, Tt seems to have 
b-en ironed but nut washed. [N. Y¥. Cour.er & 
Inquirer. 
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HELP ONE ANOT iE?. 


A traveller who was crossing the Alps, was 
Jovertaken by a snow-storm at the top of a high 
;mountain. The cold became intense. The air 
!was thick with sleet, and the piercing wind 
seemed to penetrate his bones. Srill the trav- 
jeller, tor a time, struggled on. But at last his 
|limbs were benumb-d, a heavy drowsiness began 
}to creep over him, his feet almost refused to 
;move, and he Jay down on the snow to give way 
[to that fatal sleep which is the last stage of ex- 
|treme cold, and from which he would certainly 
jnever have waked again in this world. 

| Just at that moment, he saw another poor 


| traveller coming along the road. The unhapy 
|man seemed to be, if possible, even in a worse 
| condition than himself, for ne. too, could scarce- 
ly move; all his powers were frozen, and all ap- 
peared to be just on the point to die. 
; When he sawihis poor man, the traveller, 
| who was just going to lie down to sleep, madea 
great effort. He ronsed himself up, and he 
|erawled, for he was scarcely able to walk, to his 
| dying fellow-sufferer. . 

He took his hands into his own and tried to 
warm them. He chafed his temples; he rubbed 
his feet ; he applied friction m his body. And 
all the time he spoke cheering words inww his ear 
aud tried to comfort him. 

As he did thus, the dying rman began to re- 
vive, his powers were restored, and he felt able 
to go forward. But this was not all; for his 
kind benefactor, too, was recovered by the efforts 
which he had made to save his friend. The ex- 
ertion of rubbing made the blood circulate again 
in his own body. He grew warm by trving 
to warm the other. His drowsiness went off, he 
no longer wished to sleep, his limbs returned 
again to their proper furce, and the two travel- 
lers went on their way together, happy, and con- 
gratulating one another on their escape. 

Soon the snow-storm passed away ; the moun- 
tain was crossed, and they reached their home in 
safety. 

If you feel your heart coid towards God and 
your soul almost ready to perish, try to do some- 
thing which may help another soul to life aad 
make his heart glad; and you wall often find it 
the best way to warm and restore and gladden 
| your own. 








PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


We find the following extracts from Prof. 
Guyot’s admirable work on the ‘*Comparative 
Physical Geography’’ in the Watchman and 
Reflector. They are fromthe chapter on the 
‘Geographical March of History.” 


| 
| 


THE THREE NORTHERN CONTINENTS. 


| Asia, Enrope, and North America are the 
three grand stages of humanity in its march 
throughthe ages. Asia is the cradle where man 
passed his infaney, under the authority of law, 
and where he learned his dependence upon a 
suvereign Master. Europe is the school where 
his youth was trained, where he waxed in 
strength and knowledge, grew to aman, and 
learned at once bis liberty and his moral respon- 
sibility. America is the theatre of his activity 
during the period of manhood ; the land where 
| he applies and practises al he has learned, brings 
‘into action all the forces he has acquired, and 
‘where he hasstill to learn that the entire de- 
_velopement of his being and his own happiness, 
‘are only possidle by willing obedience to the laws 
\of hisMaker. Thus hves and prospers, under 
ithe protection of the Divine Husbandman, the 
j}great tree of humanity, which is to overshadow 
‘the whole earth. It germinates and sends up its 
strong trunk in the ancient land of Asia. Graft- 
ed with a noble stalk, itshoots out new branch2s, 
it blossoms in Europe. In America only, it 
seems destined to bear all its fruits In these 
three we behold at once, as in a vast picture, 
the past, the present, and the future. 


THE THREE SOUTHERN CONTINENTS. 


The three continents of the South, outcasts in 
appearances,—can they have been designed to 
an eternal isolation, doomed never to participa 6 
in that higher lite of humanity, the skech of 
which we have traced? and shall those gi ts 
which nature bestows on them with lavich 
hand, remain unused? No, gentlemen, such a 
doom. cannot be in the plans of God. But the 
‘races inhubiting them are captives in the bonds 
lof all powerful nature ; they will never break 
‘down the fences that sunder them from us, It 
is for us, the favored races, to goto them. Trop- 
‘ical nature cannot be conquered and subdued, 
save by civilized man, @ with all the might 
of discipline, intelligence, and of skilful industry. 
It is, the, from the northern continents that 
those of the south await their deliverance ; it is 
by the help of the civilized men of tne temperate 
continents that it shall be vouchsafed to the wan 
ofthe irepical lands to enter into the moven 6::t 
of universal progress and improvement, wherein 
mankind should share. The privileged races 
have duties to perform, proportioned to the gills 
they possess. To impart to other nations the 
advantages which constitute their own glory, ‘8 
the only way of legitimatizing the possession oO 
them. We owe to the reece races the ve 
ings and the comforts of civilization ; we ow 
‘iene the intellectual developement of which the 
a e capable ; above al, we owe them the gospel, 
which is our glory, aud will be their salvation , 
and if we neglect to help them partake in all 
these blessings, God will some time call us to a : 
strict account. 
THE GRAND REALIZATION, 


istory seems to be advancing toward there _ 
slisation af these hopes, towards the solation of 
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this great contrast. Each northern continent has 
its southern continent mear by, which seems more 
especially commended to its guatdianship and 

laced under tts influence. Aftica is already 
oneen at both extremities ; North America 
leans on South America, which is indebted to 
the example of the Nerth for its own emancipa- 
tion and its own institutions. Asia is gradually 
receiving itto her bosom the Christian nations 
of Europe, whe are transforming her character, 
and beginning thence to settle the destinies of 
Australia. Lastly, the Christian missions are 
organizing upona larger and larger scale in the 
two feading maritime countries of the globe, Eng- 
land and America, to whom the dominion of the 
sea seems granted for this end ; and by engratt- 
ing upon all the nations the vital principle of 
civilized societies, without which no real com- 
munity can exist between them, are preparing 
and hastening the true brotherhood—the spirit- 
ual brotherhood—of the whole human race. It 
is in this great union, foretold alike by the order 
of nature and by the gospel, that every continent, 
as wellas every people, will have its special 
functions, and that we shall find the solution 
and the definitive aim of all the physical and 
historical contrasts which we have been study- 
ing. 
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CAL FACULTY. 


We had occasion a few days since to witness, 
—what was to us a very impressive and sugges- 
tive spectacle—a surgital operation at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. An interesting little 
girl of about fourteen was brought in by her friends, 
weeping as if her heart would break, but trying 
to restrain her terror and her tears. She was im- 
mediately laid upon the table, ether was adminis- 
tered, and within, we should think, a minute she 
was entirely insensible. The operation was long, 
complicated and difficult. Of course we do nut un- 
dertake to judge of itn a scientific point of view, 
but impressions were made on us, or old opinions 
confirmed, of which, inasmuch astwhat we wil- 
nessed occurred in a public institution, we feel dis- 
posed to say a word. 

We were in the first place struck by the tender- 
ness ant delicaty with which the patient was treat- 
ed. Her friends, having delivered her into the 
hands of the surgeons, withdrew. But had she 
been the child of one 2f their own number, she 
could not have been regarded with more consider- 
ation, To be sure, we should have been amazed 
had it been otherwise, the character of the gentle- 
men connected with the institution being such as 
But we think it worth while te mention it, 
in case any of our readers should be hesitating 


it is, 


about sending a friend to the Hospital. 

We were struck with what was probably a very 
common-place matter to the rofessional gentle. 
men present, namely, the desision and directness of 
every thing done. There was no uncertainty, no 
hesitation, no confusion between the immediate 
operator and the surgeons present and assisting, 
nothing unprovided for, nothing that seemed un- 
expected or te be recallei, no talking, no harry and 
no dslay, but from the begining, an unfaltering, 
unhesitating progress towaristheend. The whole 
aspect of things was such as to make you feel at 
once that you saw before you, men who both in 
theory ana practice were masters of all the re- 
sources of surgical art and scieuce. Norcould we 
doubt for a moment, if any one in this region were 
so unfortunate as to require surgical aid, that the 
place to seek it was here, where all the appliances 
of art were placed at the disposa] of men of the 
highest accomplishment. 

We have seen ether applied before.’ But the 
spectacle of pain inflicte® on a child is always one 
from 
par.icular case, without something to produce in- 
sensil.ility, the Gperation as we were told could not 
have been performed. And yet for more than one 
hour, through what had otherwise been a torture 
beyond the endurance of nature, the little child lay 
insensible. It seems to us as if the surgeon, re- 
heved as he is from the necessity of inflicting pain, 
must daily, in his morning and nightly prayers, 
give thanks to God for-this agent, which has saved 
his sympathies from being put on the rack andi at 
the same time enlarged his powers of relieving 
the diseased miserable—an agent through 
whose enchantmen},.in the words of Dr. Holmes, 
while “the knife is searching fer disease, the pul- 
leys are dragging back dislocated ‘jinbs, and Na- 
ture herself is working out the primal curse which 


and 


doomed the tenderest of her creatures to the sharp- 
est of her trials, the fierce extremity of suffering 
has been steeped in the waters of forgetfulness, 
and the deepest furrow in the knotted brow of ag- 
ony been smovothed forever.” 

The language of the great medical philosopher 
of antiquity in treating of the different parts and 
functions ofthe human body was—“ In explaining 
these things, I seem to myself to be composing a 

hymn to the great Architect of our bodily 
frame.” It seemed to us, asif we had still greaier 
reason to bless God for the means pfovided for sav- 
ing man, by painless methoils from the worst phy- 
sical evils. But-sti]l more reason have we for 
thankfulness that pain, deformity and sickness are 
exceptional and rare—and that in spite of the fol- 
lies and sins of men, and of the accidents to which 
the human frame is.exposed, the cases are compar- 
atively so few where the surgeon’s knife is needed. 


if any-one is insensible to the blessing of having | 


perfectly formed and healthy children, let him stand 
in the operator's room of a Hospital, and if he is 
made a satider, he will also be made a wiser and 
more thankful man. 

And in this connection we will venture to say a 
word respecting the relations of the public tothe 
med cal profession. Of the best physicians and sur- 
geons, seven years of their education must at the 
least be considered as given to the formation of those 
mental habits and to acquiting that general and pro. 
tessional knowledge which.give them their skill. In 
addition to this, Jarge numbers spend one, two, or 
three years in visiting the hospitals and studying 
in the schools of the Older World. It involves a 
large outlay both ef time and money to make one- 
self really master of his profession. But at the 
end of this tume, the faithful student may be sup- 
posed’to know all that is really known respecting 
the human frame, its diseases and ther remedies. 
Such a person, a man of sense, character, intel- 
ligence and thorough professional culture, estab- 
lishes himself in some town. But he presently 
finds that he is postponed, turned aside ani neglect- 
ei as if his real knowledge were a disqualification, 


while some wretched quack, with plaasible man- | 


ners and an impudent tongue, whose whole knowl- 
edge is confined to a few months’ stady of some 
fashionable system of the day, is preferred and se- 
lected in his place. Is it not obwious that such a 
course goes far to destroy the inducements for 
horough professional education? It is only anoth- 
er way of tempting men to practice fraud and 
quackery. What motive has a young man to im- 
prove himself, when he finds that the pretension 
and impudence of some natural or inspired genius, 
next door, draws off all his patients? We think 
it the duty of sensible men to discountenance 
quackery, by employing those who have taken 
piins to understand their profession. 

The common standards by which physicians are 
judged are utterly delusive. We see, under the 
hand of a quack, that persons who were sick re- 
cover. It does not follow that his prescriptions pro- 
moted the recovery. Out of thirty cases of disease 
twenty-nine zet wel] of themselves, if they are let 
alone, and of these, nature wil) heal many in spite 
of quack medicines One difference between a 


physician and a quack we conceive to be this— 
that the former either prevents, or shortens, or al- 
leviates a disease, while the latter simply, at the 
best, does not kill the patient. The true physician, 
forsees from the symptoms, what a disease is like- 
ly to be, and in its early stages may perhaps stop 
and break it up, or at any rate, guides, controls, 
alleviates, shortens it and prevents its becoming 
complicated with other tendencies and infirmities 
of the system. He gets little credit, for the pa- 
tient is unaware how sick he would have been but 


ORDINATION AT ROWE. 


With a considerate regard for the convenience 
and enjoyment of their guests from adistance, 
our friends at Row3 placed the time for their 
parish jubilee at this most perfect season of the 
year,—in the month of fragrant flowers, unblem- 
ished verdure, and a genial temperature, instead 
of at some earlier date, although their chosen 
minister has already been constantly residing and 
preaching among them many weeks. Conse- 





for this scientific foresight. The quack forsees 
nothing—but blunders on, making the sick man 
still more sizk, and finally, if the patient recovers 
from what his igaorant prescriptions have very like- 
ly made almost a mortal sickness, gains the credit, 
which was due to nature, of carrying him through 
a dangerous disease. The true questions to be 
asked about a physician are these ;—Is he a man 
of good sense, honesty, clear perceptions, and is 
he thoroughly informed in his profession? These 
are the men and the only men deserving of trust, 
and when a family has such a physician, let it 
give God thanks and show its appreciation of char- 
acter and science by confiding in hin. 

No member of a community occupies a more 
responsible or important place than a physician. 
He is habitually admitted into the most intimate 
confidence both of individuals and families. Not 
only is hfe often dependent on what he does, but 
more often his ignorance inflicts upon his patients, 
or his skill saves them from, life-long disease. 
And more important still, he holds in many cases 
the character and reputation of numbers around 
him in his hands. He is trusted as no one else is 


ing both good and mischief. A dishonorable, un- 
trust-worthy pbysician becomes the most danger- 
our and. pernicious member of society. On the 
other hand, a wise, upright and benevolent physi- 
cian, is a daily blessingto the community in which 
he lives. Henot only prescribes medicines, but 


trusted, and has corresponding opportunities of do- | 


quently, a larger number of persons accepted 
| their invitation, perhaps, than would otherwise 
| have had the public spirit to do so, and undertook 
‘this considerable journey,—one which proved, 
| however, far less long than delightful and invig- 
‘orating, both to body and soul. Let the reader 
imagine two friends, suddenly projected out of 
the toilsome brain-work and hand-work, the so- 
licitude and drudgery of two different, but both 
exacting and exhausting professions, and at the 
same time out of the chatter and clatter, dust and 
heat, odors and jostlings of Boston streets in 
summer—translated from these into the broad 
spaces, the cool, fragrant atmosphere, the mag- 
nificent and endlessly varying scenery of the most 
picturesque and romantic portions of New Eng- 
land—all played over by the chasing lights and 
shadows of a splendid sky and of fantastic clouds, 
and all emblazoned by blossoms ; imagine them 
freed from all the usual limitations of public travel 
—the right-lines, oil, cinders, confinement, bad 
| air, hurry, bell-ringings, jarring machinery, and 
other thousand discomforts of a railroad, as weil 
us from the impatience, constraint and jounces of 
a stage-coach, and enjoying instead the blessed 
liberty and nameless immunities of a private ve- 
hicle, drawn by a noble animal, almost as much 
a companion as a servant, and repaying in interest 
all he challenges of sympathy; imagine them 


the Council was in session a Ministerial Brother 
arrived, and came into the room, who was made 
to confess that he had walked that morning 
eighteen miles, and the day before perhaps as 
much more ; he seemed as free from all fatigue 
or other signs of travel as if he had only come 
down stairs from his bed-chanber. The Society 
at Springfield enjoy a ministry that exhibits more 
of Paul’s gifts than one. 

Rowe comprises, within its diversified limits 
and uneven surface, several points of special inter- 
est. There isa singular spot called ‘ Pulpit 
Rock,” which most of the brethren felt, of 
course, a professional obligation to stand in. 
The audience that might find accommodations 
before it would be somewhat larger than that ad- 
dressed by Mr. Everett on the seventeenth of 
June ; in fact we should hardly know how to 
describe its extent unless by that convenient 
phrase * all-out-doors.’’ There is also a ‘‘Zoar”’ 
in Rowe; wedid not learg that there was any 
** Sodom” in the neighborhood to make such a 
city of Refuge necessary, but there is—what is 
better,—an excellent trout-brook near by. 

The exercises at the ordination were these : 
Introductory Prayer and Reading Scriptures, by 
Rev. Crawford Nightingale of Chicopee; Ser- 
mon, by Rev. F. D. Huntington of Boston; 
Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Joseph Field of Char- 
lemont; Charge, by Rev. Calvin Lincoln of 
Fitchburg ; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. 
George F. Clark of Warwick ; Address to the 
People, by Rev. Georgg F. Simmons of Spring- 
field. ‘Towards evening, @ religious service was 
held at the Church, coasisting of addresses and 
devotions. 

The Society at Rowe has gained a good name 
among the Churches, for enterprise, zeal] and fra- 





terna] union. The recent ministry of Rev. Mr. 


Some twenty months ago, they cared for the 
world so much as to address a religious tract to 
it. It might have been popular had it not been 
for the quarter it came from. ‘There are Ortho- 
dox societies by whom it would have been pub- 
lished and republished again and again; only 
that it was known where it was written. 

The tract was short and clear, and quoted 
scripture for its purpose. [t was mad, but not 
madder than Boston’s Four-fold State, or than 
Calvin’s Institutes. It was not madder than 
some ‘‘ sound divines’’ have been, but only more 
pleasantly so. It was after the Orthodox man- 
ner, only it was written by a man who would 
smell a tulip or a rose, or a good dinner, if he 
could, rather than brimstone and fire. 

It is the belief of the Agapemone, that any 
man, if he likes, can have faith in Christ; and 
that this faith is everything, and is what makes 
aman so sure of heaven, that he has no need 
either of prayer or holy effort. 

At the Agapemone, there is good eating and 
drinking, there is plenty of leisure ; and there 
are horses for every body and coaches for every- 
body ; and there is plenty of society. ‘* Why,” 
says some one, ‘‘ that is socialism; that comes of 
their having their property in common, and of 
their all working for the common end!” Ah, 
yes! but then they do not work at all. Not 
they! They keep servants. And their property 
is not of their own-getting. It is what belonged 
tothem, before they became the long Greek 
word, the Agapemone. Still, perhaps they are 
as real socialists, as there ever will be. 

At the Agapemone, then, what do people 
find? No admittance, commonly. But if a 
candidate is wealthy, and is approved of, he is 
admitted a member of the Agapemone ; and he 
finds life made easy, religion made easy, and the 


presented by other benevolent friends. The! exaggeration, but we are confident that a perusal 

house, also,has seen frescoed, by individua. liber- of the book itself, (and we trust that an Ameri- 

ality 3.80 that they have already well celebrated ean reprint will soon be in our hands) will cor- 

- — Po a their corey Hy existence. rect this impression. This “ Age and Christian- 
ata r part in this year’s 'y remains tO jty,’’ seems to us altogether the most able 

be told. The Organ, which was removed, to) a and useable book which the skeptical 

give place to the new one, was one of good tone tioning of our time has called forth. It is practical 


and weli adapted for a smaller house, and could. 
have been sold for a fair price. But by a vote’ 
of the Parish at its annual meeting, it was pre- 
sented to the Unitarian Society in Standish, as, 
stated in the correspondence published in a for- 
mer number of the Register. The pulpit curtain’ 
was also a very rich one, and highly ornamental 
to the house, bat a benevolent member of the So-' 
ciety found it in his heart, to present one of a’ 
different color, and of the most costly kind, and 
it was at the same meeting voted unanimoosly, 
to present the former to the Second Congrega™ 
tional (Orthodox) Society in Kennebunk, though 
a very pressing application was made for it, from 
another quarter. The following is the corres- 
pondence in reference to this donation, affording 
One item more, in the evidence which we are 
daily receiving, of a better spirit growing up 
among the different churches of New England. 


The First Congregational Parish, to the Second Congre- 
gutional Society in Kennebunk. 


Breturen.—By the benevolence of friends, we 
have recently been favored with many very valu- 
able gifts. Among the donations thus made, is 
a rich curtain for our pulpit window, which has 
been substituted for that, with which the window 
has heretofore been shaded and adorned. This 
curtain has not been materially injured by use ; 
and within the Jast year,a Jarge sum has been 
expended in giving new life and strength to its 
color ; and had it not being for the liberality of 
the generous donor of the new one, it would have 


without being common-place and shallow. It is 
the attempt of adiscerning and well-read theolo- 
gian to confer fairly and amieably with the pre- 
sent furms of skepticism, to entertain and weigh 
its objections, to appreciate its honest difficulties, 
and to present for candid consideration the rea- 
sons for preferring old paths to new, the way of 
the Gospel to the ways of philosophy. It is 
not a mere denunciation, or exclamation, it is a 
calm inquiry, conducted in a large and catholic 
spirit, which must satigfy every fair minded per- 
son, whatever may be his philosophical creed or 
type of unbelief. It is not a mere Hand-Book 
of Historical Evidence, though the proofs of 
Christianity, afforded by authentic modern His- 
tory, form a considerable and valuable portion of 
the work. Itis rather an appeal in behalf of the 
Gospel to the intelligence and moral discernment 
of our day, encouraged by the fact that action 
supposes reaction, and that accordingly, there 
are strong tendencies towards faith and strong 
desires for peace in believing, which should be 
numbered with the characteristics of our skepti- 
cal times. 


Every age needs one or more just such books, 
Christianity is unchanging, but it must be ex- 
plained anew to man, as he changes, as the new 
times introduce new or revive old forms of 
thought. St. Paul answered faithfully and with 
the ability of an inspired teacher, the questions 
which the Jew and Greek asked about the Gos- 


which one recoils with horror, and in this | 


he diffuses abroad more just notions respecting | Wandering forward, at their own will, from open- 
health and modes of living ; he has perpetual op-| ing to opening of majestic woods, from top to top 
portunities of rescuing the tempted from danger, | of old silent hills, from depth to depth of solemn 
while his character acts on all around to raise their | valleys, musical with birds and water-falls, and 
notions of integrity and usefulness. | breathing a healthier aroma than ‘* Araby the 

And we are bound to say that the medical pro-) blest ;"’ resting at night among the simple sub- 


fession is adorned by its full share of wiseand good | stantial luxuries of a quiet, tidy country inn, or 
men. We believe that no men asaclass approach 


| them in the the amount of time, labor, and money 
{expended in active benevolence. It would bea 
mournful thing to have the standard of the profes- 
Yet it is obvious, if science and 








| at noon under the shade of a wide tree at the 
road-side ; turning aside occasivnally to climb a 
solitary peak, to catch some special feature of 
the landscape, to explore a curious cave, (there 


s pteriorale. . . . , 
en Gratis is one at Sunderland that certainly is to be rank- 


character are to contend, as they often do, at a dis- | RR ETE 
; | ed among the foremost natural curiosities in Mas- 
}advantage with quackery—if the time, study and | 


j ’ y 
| , ; sachu will w ay ) vel- 
| money expended on a thorough education have no | husetts, and will well repay any of the travel 


| power to secure the confidence of the community, 
| this e@ucation will not be sought. The profession 
| will dete -iorate, and its ranks be filled by an inferi- a shady ravine ; following up, or sailing over, or 
| or grade of men, skilful and cunning only in play- | fording through, all manner of streams, from the 
}ing on the weaknesses of their patients. The only river as broad as the Connecticut to the tiny 
| way for the community to secure good physicians, | brook that can be caught in the palm of the hand 
| is to show that it respects and confides in men ac- | as it dashes over a rock or crawls down its peb- 
lcording to their intelligence, their character, and | bly bed ;—imagine these two fortunate fugitive 
their fidelity in acquiring a thorough training for | slaves, from a twelve-months’ bondage, doing all 
their vocation. \ this, with all the Jitthe adventure, and the vast 
May we not add one word to physicians. They! relish that nothing but imagination can measure 
are not only the guardians of public health, but | —and then pardon a bit of enthusiasm. 
jtheir course has a powerful influence on public | Leaving the cars at a point considerably lower 
down the Connecticut valley than the latitude of 
Rowe, we travelled to that sequestered village, 
| lying in the extremity of Franklin county, on the 


| lichens and anemones and wild honey-suckles in 


{ morals. 

They have thus adouble means of doing good 
| and they have very powerful motives to use them. 
| Their daily duties have a peculiar alliance with 


. : | north-western border of the State, by a circuitous 
Christianity—such an alliance as few other em- f » OY 


| route of forty miles or more, and back again by 


ployments have. Christ in his miracles of heal- | n di id 
ing, threw a certain sacredness over thzir profes- | * 8" | different course, taking in our way a tier 


sion, and hallowed it forever after, by the protec- of remote towns, of which some of our readers 
tion of his religion ; and from that day te this, it do not probably know even the names. How 
has held a new and higher plage in the worldg es-| many of the excellent patrons of the Register can 
timation from its associations with what he did for | locate, within fitty miles of its true position, Buck- 
the alleviation of bodily suffering. | land, Hawley, or Ashfield, Heath, Montague or 
Charlemontt We put the question with no dis- 





Stearns was eminently faithful, and extended } mind made easy, if it is very small and has not 


over a long period. Not many months ago, an} 
interest was excited in their behalf among the| 
Unitarians in Springfield, which resulted in a} 
donation from the latter of a service of plate for | 
the communion table. Mr. Barber, a graduate at | 


Meadville, is from Warwick, a town which thus | 


much in it. 

A little while ago, an Episcopalian clergyman 
left his wife and joined the Agapemone. His 
wife was unwilling to let him have their little 
infant with him, and caused application to be 
made to the Court of the Vice-Chancellor to au- 
thorise her to keep possession of the child. The 


| lers for pleasure that may visit it), or to gather | 


MODERATION. 


There is much truth in Horace’s maxim, Vir- 
tus est medium vitiorum,—** Virtue lies midway 
| between vices.”’ On almost all subjects, trath 
|and duty shun extremes, and pursue a middle 
The sun of righteousress is vertical on- 





, 


| path. 


ly near the equator, and either shines obliquely | 


| over the poles or leaves them in utter darkness, 
|so that in the polar regions nothing can bloom 
orripen. Yet the pulpit of our day seems sub- 
ljected to a preternatural polar attraction. 
Preaching runs greatly to extremes,—to conser- 
vatism, liberalism, fanaticism, radicalism, ultra- 
ism in every direction. As tothe reforms of 
the day, so called, the opposite tendencies are 
|both exceedingly tempting. The ultra-conser- 
| vative minister has the sympathy, not only of 


the lucre-loving and Mammon-serving, (which, | 


if he have a spark of Christian feeling, he will 
scorn,) but of many of the truly excellent, of 


ithe meek, gentle and peace-loving, of those who | 


| find their hands and hearts fully occupied with 
| duty, independently of novel and doubtful enter- | 
| prises of philanthropy, of those whom the con- | 
| templation of divine things withdraws from the | 
| arena of conflict and the knowledge of abound- | 
|ing evil. There are many persons of this class, | 


| whom a Christian heart finds it hard to grieve. | 


| But almost every minister has inthis circle or 
| may draw around him some of the spiritual hot- 
} spurs of the day, who like nothing so well as 
| the trumpet and the battle-cry, and who deem 
time not spent in fighting lost,—the preaching 
\that is not antagonistic, tame and worthless. 

By leading their ranks the preacher may make 
| himself the hero of any given number of suc- 
cessive martyrdoms, emerging from each into a 
wider popularity and a more extended renown. 
Meanwhile, he who steers the middle course, 
} rebukes both extremes, abjures both ultraisms, 


way, and attempts to bring the laggards into the 
|line of progress, gets small thanks and wins 
jscanty fame. If he ‘lets his moderation be 
known unto all men,’’ he often takes the surest 


he does this from timidity and time-serving, he 
has his due reward on earth, and none in heaven. 
| But he who pursues this course from a high 
| sense of Christian duty, and in loyalty to him 
who ‘‘neither cried nor strove,’’ yet proclaimed 
without reserve the gospel of peace, freedom and 
| righteousness,—he is the true hero. He is ful- 
, ly conscious of sacrifice. He knows that his 
good will be ill-spoken of. He sees ease on the 
one hand, fame on the other, a rough and thorny 
| path befure him. He must go down to his grave 
unappreciated by the many, and must look for 
his reward to the day of his Master’s appearing. 
' Yet we feel more and more convinced that these 
are the ministers that the church needs and 
craves. Dead conservatism demands rebuke, 
and most of all in the sincerely Christian souls 
| that have yielded to it. The destructive spirit 
| that usurps the name and honors of reform ought 
| to have no quarter in the sanctuary ; and, where 
| it has forsaken the Church, ought to be won back 
only so far as it shall repent and return to its 
first love. Moderation therefore was never 80 
essential a virtue for the clerical profession, as 
in these very times, when in the general estima- 
tion it has become the least of all the virtues, 
and not worthy to be called a virtue. 











"We have received an article signed “Z,” 
with which we fully agree in sentiment. But we 
think silence on such subjects the only safe course. 











reminds the headstrong ofthe prejudices in their | 


way of making himself ‘‘of no reputation.’’ If | 


paragement either of the geographical attain- 

ments of Liberal Christians, or of the inhabitants 
| of these delightful places. The latter, certainly, 
| stand in no need of our compassion, nor of any 
;man’s. Indeed, as we rode on throvgh mile 
| after mile, and district after district, of their glo- 
| rious domain, seeing nowhere any sign of penury, 
discontent, ignorance, or social] wretchedness,— 
nothing but the thrifty, neat, and often tastefully 

adorned homes of an industrious agricultural peo- 
| ple,—with the hand-writing of virtue on their 
| countenances and frames, intelligence, good na- 
| ture and shrewd wit in their conversation, and 
| the frequent sanctuaries scattered among the 
| mountains, all in perfect order, testifying that 
' they are as faithful to God’s worship on the Sab- 
| bath as they are to His labor-tasking earth during 
the week—we could not but feel the utter super- 
| fluousness and folly of all Socialistie theories as 
| designed for the mass of the New England peo- 
ple. Such dreams as are generated and told in 
the filth and abomination of our crowded and dis- 


| eased cities, based on these unnatural falsehoods, 


and sounding quite sensibly to us while we are 
here, melt into a strange dimness, and make one 
half ashamed to remember them, as he gets up 
among the hills, and the steady, honest, happy, 
healthy farmers. If Herder’s theory is true, 
| that all the great forward movements in civiliza- 
| tion take their origin in mountainous countries, 
| we suspect it will be some time yet before Fou- 
| rierism gets the necessary passport. One of the 
| convictions most continually forced on the mind 
|in a rural population, like this we are speaking 
of, is the incaleulable social, moral, religious 
benefit and blessing of the Single Institution of 


\the Family—the Separate Home. Whatever 


would weaken that, let men suspect as their ene- 
my, and resist as acurse. To see this,go where 
we have just been, and if the powerful contrast 
| between the groups of innocent, well-developed 
; children you see in the green fields and pure 
country schouls, and the deformed, sickly, vicious 
creatures that craw] about the polluted purlieus 
of the wicked city, sometimes distresses the sen- 
sibilities, seek onlythe more diligently to dimin- 
| ish the multitude that throng the city, by per- 
suacing the poor to go work in the country. 
We did not see, in all this excursion, a single 
| house that looked like the abode of abject desti- 
| tution, or even of a hard necessity. 


Up and down, up and down, up and down 
again, in the light of rising and setting suns, 
sometimes by winding roads, through rows of 
trees everywhere saved from the primeval forest, 
or else planted by some gracious benefactor of 
his kind who saw how sure is this simple act to 
prove a benediction on after generations, we made 
our way to the spot of our destination. Rowe is 
—and, till the Hoosac is tunnelled, and the great 
Troy and Greenfield Railroad brings it into the 
world’s market, will, perhaps, remain—a town 
of about seven hundred souls,—emphatically we 
should say, souls; considerably more than half 
of whom are members of the parish now ordain- 
ing a minister, or, to use the expression we liked 
in their letter of invitation, a Teacher in Religion. 

Two facts reminded us that we were in a 
community retaining some primitive customs, 
Twelve miles from the village we—strangers in 
a strange land—asked a person’ on the road some 
questions about the way. His reply indicated 
not only that he knew every turn in the road, 
but also that he knew there was that day an or- 
dination at Rowe, and was perfectly satisfied 
that our errand was immediately connected there- 
with. The other circumstance was an evidence 
that Apostolic endurance is still extant. While 








returns a debt contracted long since, when it re- | Vice-C - 
‘ceived as a minister, Rev. Preserved Smith, a| *'°* hancellor gave judgment in her favor, and 
son of Rev. Mr. Smith of Rowe. ‘This circum-| 282!8t her husband, and in the course of his ad- 
Mr. | “ress, he gave utterance to the following opinion, 


| stance was pleasantly alluded to by Rev. , 
| Clark, Mr. Smith’s successor, in bis Right Hand | “ich may easily prove to be of more impot- 
tance in England, than even the Agapemone it- 


| of Fellowship,—which was a performance every- if 
| self. 


| Way appropriate, cordial and manly. ; 
The occasion throughoat abounded in proofs; “* 1 doubt whether a man, who, having been 


: . | ordained a minister of religion, as a Christian in 
| of the good feelings and taste of the people in ja Christian community, has designedly and sys- 


| Rowe. There was an audience thatcrowded the | tematically given up attending any place of 
| . . } . . . - . 
| little Church in every part. There were flowers | worship—whatever his private feelings may be, 


jin front of the pulpit ; an agreeable organ with : , ; 
lal 6 edit tectahibate ti Cie teint < hat condition of circumstances to be permitted in 
beams. domes wel trained choir In the gallery ; a0@) this country to have the guardianship or care of 
_ there was hospitality overflowing in the houses. an English child for whose maintenance and 
One appendage to the ordination was quite a education there exists any other means of pro- 
viding, though the child be his own.”’ 

When the | V'“'"8> 8 < 

| services were over, the assembly were requested 
lto remain after the Benediction. ‘The new!y 
} . ps ' 
| ordained clergyman then proceeded to exercise 
; a function of his office, not commonly called into 
| requisition so suddenly after the ceremony em- 


| powering him for it. Certain mysterious MOve- | two in reference to the happy and refreshing oc- 
| ments on the part of a few individuals near the | ession enjoyed at the Installation of Mr. W. H. 
| pulpit piqued the curiosity of such as were not in) Kinsley, on the 10th inst. The day was aus- 
|the secret,—but the riddle was soon solved. | picious—the air balmy and fragrant with Na- 
| Four young persons, two of each sex, stood to- 
| ‘ 

igether. A shawl dropping from the shoulders impress the soul with unutterable feelings of 
| of one of them disclosed what was unmistakably | pleasure and gratitude, and give fervor to wor- 
| bridal white. In due form, the couple that join- 
ed hands, after thus waiting out the protracted A¢ the hour appointed, we repaired to the 
length of a three hours’ service, with exemplary | pleasant Church, which with its imposing 
cabyiasion, rf ie for their te by spire, sends a halo of sacredness over this beau- 
being pronouneéd hushand and wife. “The choir! tify) village of ancient Mendon, the parent of 


instantly broke forth intoa congratulatory nuptial | seyeral surrounding towns, and found a numer- 
hymn, for an epithalamium, and the wedded pair 


novelty ,—at least in our experience. 
Ww. M. 





News from the Churches, 





INSTALLATION AT Menpon.—Messrs. Edi- 
tors,—I cannot refrain from sending a word or 


ship and devotion. 


, ‘iF ous audience in attendance. The unanimity of 
went their way among the roses. The pedestrian the council, the fraternal greeting of Christian 


pel ; the difficulties that hindered their accept- 
been continued to adorn our church for many /| ance of it, he discussed with consummate ability 
years tocome. As a whole, it cannot be ap-| in his ‘ Age and Christianity.’ He accompanied 
plied to any other use, than that, for which it) his reading of Moses and the Prophets, his ap- 
was originally designed, and we cannot find it| peal to the law and the testimony, with some 
in our hearts, to use it fur any other purpose, or| needful comments. In our very humble way, 
expose itto sale. It was the gift to us from the | and comparing great things with small, we must 
late Daniel Sewall, Esq., the devoted friend and| do likewise. We cannot tell our children, par- 
benevolent patron of this parish, of whom hon-| rot like, just what was told us. We must have 
orable mention will always be made in its his-| Christian truth which shall be original in the best 
tory. [tis our desire to make such disposi-| sense,—which shall be thought out in relations 
tion of it, as would have eommended itself to his, to the present age, to our Jews and Greeks, nota 
mind, if still continued among us. Amidst the| few. Some persons meet skepticism only with 
claims to it, which have been suggested, we| the language of terror or of scorn, others only 
have regarded the fact, that his children stil]| withthe words of the Bible and of the heart ;— 
worship in your house, and that, on many ocea- | these last may be justified, if study and thought 
sions, we there unite with you, in the worship of| do not enter into their province, but if they are 
God, and in mutual endeavors for human im-| readers, students and preachers, by profession, 








‘ : y ivi j aim | t are inexcusable, ifthey do not attempt more 
and whatever hymns he may sing—ought in any |PTOvement, as giving prominency to your claim) hey are inexcusable, y P 


jto it; and at a parish meeting holden on the thir-| than this, especially at atime, when as our author 
|teenth instant, 1t was voted unanimously, that| asserts “‘the scale of force put forth in this 


this curtain and its appurtenances be tendered to, Christendom of ours against Christianity, is in ef- 
you, and the subscribers were appointed a com-| fect greater than that which is put forth in its 
mittee to communicate that vote. We therefore| defence.”” The Bible has answers in abundance, 
cheerfully, in behalf of the Parish, present the but they must be envolved and skillfully pre- 
same to you, for the use of your house ; praying sented. The timidity and sluggishness of be- 
your acceptance of it. With the best wishes of lievers are the best reliances of the sciolists that 


the First Parish and of ourselves, for your pros-| assail the Gospel. These sciolists must be out- 





ture’s purest odors. Just such a day as would | 


| perity in every work designed for the advance-| studied and out-reasoned. Do not stand forever 
iment of the Redeemer’s Kingdom, and the well | upon your defence, but put them upon theirs, 
| being of man, we subscribe ourselves your) master all their learning and add to it a vast deal 
| friends. more. It is true that one who believes does not 
E. E. Bourne, need reasons for his faith, on his own account, 
a pane. Jr., Com. | but for the sake of others he should seek them. 

Sinataheanh; Sie 15, sales rere. ; The matter of this book is distributed through 
igen six Lectures, which in substance, were delivered 

by Dr. Vaughan (who, as our readers may need 

to be informed, is the President of a Dissenting 
Orthodox College) in Hanover Square Rooms, 
and in the Weigh House Chapel, London. In 


To Edward E. Bourne, Joseph Dane, Jr. and George W. 
we Esq’s, Committee of the First Parish in Kenne- 
unk. 


Bretruren.—At a meeting of the Second 


friend referred to above, whispered in our ear the 
somewhat critical, if not skeptical inquiry wheth- 
)erthis were intended asa piece of orienta] sym- 

bolism, and as typefyiug, in tableau vivant, the 
| Spiritual marriage just consummated between the 





| pastor and the flock. We are ready to pledge 
jall our instincts that it was a bona fide hymeneal 
| knot ; and we trust the parties to it will forgive 


the impertinence of our friend’s theological sug- | 


gestion. 

Mr Barber has our sincere good wishes and 
| Godspeed, for his labors in the beautiful hill- 
leountry. If he should only interpret and trans- 
| late the daily speech of the glorious natural ora- 
| cles that God has stationed round about him on 
levery side, he would preach a most eloquent, 
persuasive and sublime revelation. May he add 


to that the throbbing affections and blessed prom- 


the Gospel of Peace, in Jesus Christ our Lord. 





THE AGAPEMONE. 


Agapemone ! what is that? Is is something 
very new, or is it ancient? Is it an Egyptian 


ises that make up the fulness of the blessing of 


| brethren and sisters, had well prepared us for 


the public services. It will be needless for me 
to give the same in detail, as doubtless from 
another hand they will be furnished. 

The Sermon by Dr. Gannett from 1 Cor. 
xv. 28, was replete with truth and beauty.— 
The clear statement of the final triumphs of 
Christianity—the delight which the soul finds in 
God as the “ all in all,’’ and this its chief and 
only permanent element of hapiness, reached a 
quivering chord in many hearts. The response 
was—lI feel it to be so. Nor when the preacher, 
in a most fervent manner, and with words full of 
imazery and beauty, declared there was no re- 
ligion without the choice of God in the soul, an 
answer seemed to come back—this is true be- 


yond controversy. 
A pointed and apparent distinction was made 
between morality and experimental piety, which 


| most happily meets a desire of the heart to have 
|a clear statement of a most important point. 
| And here it seems to me we need to show the 
| precise ground we take in respect to Regenera- 
tion—a doctrine held to be indispensable, and 


something, or is it something Greek, or is it an-) without whith God cannot be * all and in all.” 
glo-Greek! Is it a mineral or an animal! Is it | Most happy did I feel that Dr. Gannett made so 
a four-footed creature, or is it a new kind of ser- | apparent the sinner’s duty, and the peace which 
pent? Is it a word only: is it a word at all; is constantly follows the performance of the same. 
it a true word ! | The charge by Mr. Hill of Worcester was 
In England, in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, it } timely and pertinent ; marked with his character- 
has been ascertained what the Agapemone is. It} jstic earnestness and direct application. It was 
is a modern English Society. calculated to inspire the Society with hope—but 
The Agapemone consists of about fifty per-| that hope must be founded on a willing obedi- 
sons, men and women; some of them married, | ence to the duties faithfully enjoined. And how 
and some not. They have been a Society, for | else can a Christian Society prosper, save ina 
five or six years. All the members of it appear cheerful acquiescence to the spiritual duties en- 
to have been wealthy, before joining it. And they | joined by the Gospel of Christ * 
ese their property, in common. They are an| ‘To the Mendon Society, and their new Pastor, 
anomalous people. In their notions, they are! this is a hopeful time. May they enjoy all and 
both very superstitiougand very free. And they|even more than present appearances indicate. 
are irreligious religionists. They are brothers | And our desire for their welfare in the things of 
and sisters to one another; but to the rest of the | 4 divine kingdom is increased, when we remem- 
world, they are nothing at all. They have ‘‘the | ber that for many years a dark cloud has rolled 
servant of the Lord” for their manager, and under | over their Zion, We would say to Pastor and 
him, they are luxurious and frolicsome, if not | people be * steadfast, unmoveable, always 


something worse. | abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch 


Their establishment is a large house, in the 
midst of a park, on the Bristol Channel. Their 
stables and horses are very fine. And from the 
top of their-house waves a flag. Brother Prince, 
‘the servant of the Lord,’’ the head of the So- 
ciety, was an Episcopalian Clergyman, once ; 
and so was brother Thomas ; and so perhaps was 
at least one other brother. 

Of what they do within doors little is known. 
But their visible doings are, some of them, very 
curious, Often, but oftener on Sundays than other 
days, they issue forth on horseback, and scour 
over half Somersetshire,laughing and shouting as 
they ride along. The are very fond of fishing, 
and particularly fond of the game of hockey ; not 
the gentlemen only, but the ladies as well, and 
quite as much so. 


to write from the words ‘‘ To be good is to be 
happy.”” And these Agapemonians attempt the 
converse of the proposition, and are understood 
to hold the opinion that to be happy is to be 
good. They are frolicsome, and so are religious, 
as they think; ladies and gentlemen both, 
They do not pray to God, but they sing to him. 
Quite certainly, they have no want of fleshly 
comforts, and they have no need of anything 
spiritually, as they themselves think. 





| as ye know that your labor is not in vain in the 


| Lord.” 
Milford, June 14, 1850. 


G. W. 8. 


First ConerecationaL (Unrrarian) Society 
in Kennesunk.—This ancient Society seems 
at present, outwardly at least, to be in a very 
flourishing condition. ‘The twenty-sixth instant, 
}on which day it will have attained to the age of 
/one hundred years, is to be celebrated by an ad- 
| dress and other services, appropriate to so inter- 
esting an occasion—followed by a collation in 
the evening, accompanied with addresses from 





our faith will find it a pleasant relaxation, to visit 


| our friends there, and participate in the goodly 
| fellowship, with which they will be so cheerful- 
In copy books in England, the children learn| ly greeted. ‘The services will commence at two 


o’clock in the afternoon, so that they can leave 
home on Wednesday morning, and return early 
on Thursday. Our friends there have since the 
commencement of the year, being doing much, 
for the improvement and decoration of their 


House of Worship. A very costly,and richtoned ° 


Organ has been presented, by Mr. William Lord 
Jr.; a curtain for the pulpit window, a set of com- 
munion vessels, chandeliers and pulpit lamps, 





all of a rich and chaste manufacture, have been 


several gentlemen. ‘The Clergy and others of ‘its first results, sadly negative and distinctive, 


‘ head of this article. We fear that what we may 
} Say about it will seem to some the language of 


Congregational Parish in this place, on the third 
| instant, it was voted unanimously, that the thanks 


the first Lecture which is occupied with the cha- 
racteristics of the Age, he is led to oppose a 








of the Society be presented to the First Congre- 
gational Parish, for their highly acceptable dona- | 
tion of a curtain for the pulpit window of our| 





,church—valuable in itself, and especially as a) 


| manifestation of their kind feelings to this socie- | 


\ty ; and the undersigned were appointed a com-| 
| mittee to communicate this vote, with a suitable | 
|reply to the letter of the committee of the First | 
| Parish, accompanying their vote. 
We receive your donation in the spirit and) 
temper in which it was presented, and duly ap-| 
: : ; : af 
| preciate the kind feelings which prompted this) 
act of benevolence from your society to ours. | 
| We truly hope that the effect will be matually | 
| beneficial, in strengthening among us a desire to| 
| promote every good word and work, tending to 
advance Christian benevolence and philanthro- 
Py: 
The allusion in your communication to the| 
j original donor is received by his surviving family | 
| with deep sensibility. They will ever cherish a 
| grateful recollection of your tribute to the mem- | 
|ory of a beloved and revered parent, and cannot 
| fail to appreciate the delicacy, with which they, 
as his relatives, were associated in the considera- 
| tions which led to this friendly act. 

We cordially reciprocate your good wishes in 
our behalf—and that you may be prospered in 
every endeavour to promote the cause of Chris-| 
| tian morality, and human happiness, is the sin-| 
| cere prayer of your friends. 





Cuartes W1ig1AMs, 
Georce P. Trrcoms, 
Kennebunk, June 4, 1850. 


WittiaM B. Sewatt, 
Com. 





THE AGE AND CHRISTIANITY. 


THE AGEAND Curistianity : by Robert Vaughan, D. D. 
London ; Jackson and Walford, 18 St. Paul’s Church 
Yard. 1849. 8vo. page 323. 

Not many years ago, it was a common thing 
to hear English Theology spoken of in dispar- 
aging terms, and there seemed to be some reason 
|for complaint. The contrast was indeed very 
| great between the elder divines of our mother 
country ,—such glorious lights as Taylor, South, 
| Leighton, and Baxter, and Blair, Philip and Jay, 
| decidedly lesser Juminaries. The attention of 
| Theological students was directed, not perverse- 
| ly, as some thought, but almost of necessity, to 

Germany, with great profit, we ought to add, so 

far as mere learning is concerned, but with little 

| benefit, it is to be feared, where good judgment and 
skill in the application of learning are involved. 
| But whilst we were complaining, our steady- 
going practical ancestors were at work, and al- 
though the Germans msint' _—_the pre-eminence 
hea elaborate scholarship, wie works that come to 

;us new from English Theologic:] writers indi- 

jcate a high degree of intellectual and spiritual 

activity, an activity very unhappy sometimes in 





‘(as indeed was to have been expected, where the 
,enclosures of conservatism were so high and 
|strong,) yet ofien very fortunate and satisfac- 
itory. It is hardly necessary to mention such 
| names as the brothers Hare, Thirlwall, Maurice, 
' Arnold, Chalmers, and Martineau, or to refer to 
' that able periodical, the North British Review, 
-or to insist upon the singular power and beauty 
,of the positive portions of Newman's ‘‘ Soul.” 
We wish to call the attention of our readers to 
‘a fresh contribution to practical English Theo- 
.logy,—to a work, the title of which stands at the 


| * Characteristics of the Age.”’ Then 


| they never have been. 
| us only an Impersonal God ; a postiori reasoning 
| only an imperfect God. One of the latest philo- 


priori history and description, illustrating his 
meaning by reference to Fichte’s @ priort 
after 
a rapid sketch of Religion in fabulous and 
heroic times, and a glance at ancient and modern 
civilization, Dr. Vaughan directs our attention to 
three actions and reactions of the day, in skepti- 
cism, materialism,—and contempt of the past and 
their contraries. 

The second and third lectures present ‘‘ the 
characteristics of the age in relation to the proofs 
of Christianity. 1f we understand Dr. Vaughan 
aright, (surely where metaphysics are in ques- 
tion we ought always to insert this qualification,) 
he goes much farther than we could follow him, 
in deriving our knowledge from experience. We 
see in general truths something more than “ ex- 
perience extended—generalized.’’ But, be this 
as it may, we are abundantly prepared to accept 
his views as to the utter insufficiency of philo- 
sophy, as a teacher of mankind, and have never 
been fortunate enough to fall in with any cis- 
cussion of this subject, which could be compared 
for value with the statements, illustrations and 
arguments in which it is here presented. ‘‘ Out 
of thine own mouth will I judge thee.”” By an 
exhibition of results, an appeal to what philosophy 
has done, it is made plain that the truths of faith 
are not contained amongst them, are not now, as 
A priori reasoning gives 


sophical discoveries is the obstacle to real pro- 
gress which is found in the doctrine of our Im- 
mortality. The tendency of the human mind to 
revolve in a circle of thought, and to return 
again and again to the same opinions, is well il- 
by a juxtaposition of the Pantheism of India with 
that of Hegel. The necessity of a Revelation 
leads us on to a discussion of the philosophy of 
the miraculous—from which we are led to a brief 
ye: thorough argument for the genuineness of 
the Gospels, and a most concise yet comprehen- 
sive statement of the intimate connection be- 
tween the old and new Testaments. In his ar- 
guments for the Gospels, Dr. Vaughan makes 
free use of Professor Norion’s invaluable work. 

The fourth and fifth lectures treat of ‘‘ the 
characteristics of the age in relation to the 
Truths of Christianity,’’ first with reference to 
some misapprehensions of the Old ‘Testament 
and to the identity of Theology in the Old and 


great current of christian opinions and the 
bearing of the moral argument upon them. Ia 
this part of the work, the author, following 
Bishop Butler, makes a great use of the famous 
observation of Origen; ‘‘ He who believes the 
scriptures to have proceeded from him who is the 
author of nature, may well expect to find the 
same sort of difficulties in it as are found in the 
constitution of nature.’’ In substance this ques- 
tion often recurs—‘‘ Is it any more unaccounta- 
ble that God should have devised such Expedi- 
ents for delivering us from the fearful state, in 
which we are found, than that under His Provi- 
dence we should be found in such a state at all!” 
Whether will you choose the mystery of Reve- 
lation, or the darker mystery of nature? If Scrip- 
ture has its perplexities, Nature has more. If 
we cannot comprehend the origin of Evil, why 
should we expect to comprehend the way of es 
cape from evil! Trinity, Incarnation, Atone- 
ment and the Influence of the Spirit cannot be 60 





mystery very near us. - ; 


New Testaments ; second with reference to the — 


perplexing as the mystery of evil in the heart. ® 


We are free te 
the book we hav 
broad Catholic st 
the course of arg 
special points of 
to find that heterd 
hold views conce 
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with those of our 
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We are free to confess that in this portion of Notices of New Publi cations. 
the book we have been more interested in the 
broad Catholic statements of doctrine, than 19 | Monammen, rus Anapiay Proruet. A Tracepy. By 
oa , Bam & Co. 
the course of argument with reference to the — H. Miles. Boston: Phillips pson 0 


special points of Christian belief. We sre gled That this tragedy must possess decided excel- 
to find that heterodox as we are accounted We 1.10105 for the Stage would seem evident from the 
hold views concerning the Incarnation and -) fact that it was selected from nearly a hundred 
Influence of the Spirit especially in accordance | competitors, to receive the prize offered by Mr. 
with those of our author. But we cannot eM Forrest, of One Thousand Dollars. We are not 
it wise to press needlessly, and where the plain | strack with it as exhibiting any special poetical 
sense of Scripture does not require it, the con-| power or skill in the delineation of character. But 
sideration with which Origen has furnished the | the author writes vigorous English, there is a 
reasoner upon Christianity. Tt may be made, in steady process of the story which holds the at- 
the language of Martineau, ‘‘a terrible persua- tention, and a certain rhetorical talent, which ap- 
sive t infidelity.”” proaches very near to poetry, and is yery likely 
better for the stage than a higher order of poetry 

We must be careful whilst we exercise our-| might be, unless accompanied by equally superior 
selves in faith, not to admit fur a moment the sus-| dramatic talent. It is a tragedy which would be 
picion that the fundamentals of reason and morals creditable to any man of literary culture, provided 
are unreliable. With reference to t e Atonement the writing of it were an exception to his ordinary 
we are not sure that we understand our author : business ; but it gives one the impression, that the 
indeed we have never had the happiness to find author possesses powers which would enable him 


: to appear to still greater advantage in other fields 
a writer of reputed Orthodoxy and at the same}. Sneeatare, or active life. 
time of strong and independent intellect who 
i igi this subject ; yet} Hymns ror Scnoots. With Appropriate Selections from 
ccomed to us inteltigitte oe pons F Scripture, and Tunes euited tothe Metres of the Hymns. 
as the matter is here presented, we find very| by charles D. Cleveland. New York: Mark H. New- 
little from which we should be obliged to dis-} ™™&‘°- 
sent. The great Reconciling work seems, in This compact and well-printed work of 270 
the main, to be presented as a manifestation of pages has been prepared by a practical teacher in 
divine love, though there are passages that look Philadelphia, chiefly, he says, to meet the wants of 
the other way. Onthe whole, grateful as we his own school. We fully agree with him in the 
? ’ “ : " . ‘ 
are for the large Orthodoxy of this portien of the manifold benefits of singing in all our public and 
work, little likely as we should be to become a private seminaries. He remarks,—“ For myself, 
we I would not continue my school a day without 
separatist had we such aman as our author to |. ‘ 
; : Pe ER it.” The book contains some of the best hymns in 
our priest, we must thin k OER: 8 eee the language, and indicates a cheerfully devout 
statement would be more Evangelical, and that 


j b spirit and careful attention in the collection. At 
scripture is made to bear an unnecessary bur-| .),, end, we find the music of “a few good old 


den. | tunes, easy to be sung, and such as for a long 


- 
aad time have i ites ong isti 
The last lecture treats of “* the characteristics he been favotites among Christians of all 
denominations.” 


of the age in relation to the Christian Religion,” 
the Christian spiritual life, and isa most able} Monruuy Reticiovs Macazine. June, 1850. 

and thorough exposition and defence of the| We do not remember to have seen a better num- 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit’s influence in man’s | ber of this excellent Periodical. The leading arti- 
regeneration, considered in connexion with Pan- | cle contains an account of the Quaker, Isaac Pen- 


theism, Mysticism, Formalism and Rationalism. | nington. The sermon for the month, is by Rev. 
5 | Mr. Mountford, and is in his happiest style. The 


| Washington Correspondence is, as it always is, 


sent ; the sentiments are as guarded and judi-| very interesting ; and the report of the Anniver- 


; ‘ vik sary meetings might furnish a model for that kind 
cious as they are eminently spiritual, and they « ; 5S 
at 4 Pitt las, eel Adie ‘ bed writing—containing just the condensed sum- 
pte iterate . Sad a mary which one wishes to preserve. P. 


plexed mind, in our day, needs to dwell upon. 
Would that such men as Dr. Vaughan had writ- | GREENwoop’s MiscELLANEOus Wairtines. Crosby & 
: ; Nichois, Boston. 
ten and spoken when the issue was taken be- 
Irthox iberal Christians! But} é ‘i 
ait : nigpr ye pty Greenwood in England, and some of his best Es- 
ew any are even now 
we will be thankful that so many ° | says, does not need any commendation from us. 


inclined to put forth broad,comprehensive Chris-| We see that the price is reduced to 50 cents, and it 


. T ° | 
tian statements. Unconsciously perhaps, 4 is not often chat one can obtain so valuable a_vol- 
surely, they are fulfilling the work, as just as it) ume for so small asum. It contains such articles 
is charitable, of joining together again what God | as “ The Eternity of God,” “The Sea,” “ Falls of 
joined in the beginning, but man has sought to Niagara” the best aescription of them ever writ- 
separate. We cannot refrain from subjoining to | ten, and other pieces of similar ment. 
this imperfect sketch, afew passages which may | 
‘ si . . | Gurpe Taroves Mouwt Ausvrn. Fourth Edition; with 
give some idea of the spirit and style of this in- Engravings. By Nathaniel Dearborn, 104 Washington 
. . street, Boston. 
teresting and suggestive book. 

















If our memory serves us, there is not a syllable 
in this chapter to which we cannot heartily as- 





This volume, which contains a Journal of Dr. 


A cheap pamphlet, full of information possessing 
Of Skepticism and its reactions he writes: “ It | a deep interest, not only to those who visit Mount 
is not indeed, as these gentlemen assume, nat-) Auburn as the resting place of the precious and 
ural to a highly scientific age that it should be | cherished dust of friends ; but to strangers who go 
atheistical ; but it certainly is incidental to the | to study the locality, seek out the features of its 
weak side of sach an age, that it should zive ex-| beauty, and recognize the graves of the distin- 
istence to many sciolists and half men capable | suished dead. 
of sporting after that fashion. The legitimate | an 
fruit of such an age consists in the reverse of| EPDAL tam 


such follies.’” Of Old Testament Theology, he | GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


writes—‘‘ My own solemn conviction is, that if| 
all that has been done by revglation towards an CALIFORNIA. — The Old World is very slow to 
authoritative settlement of the questions concern- | comprehend California. Itis as amazed and stu- 
ig ; art: pified at the spectacle as a man who had seen a 
ing the Divine existence, done by it directly or | wild beast, or a meteor, or an exceedingly imper- 
indirectly, could be annihilated, there is nothing | tinent stranger. Every step in the progress of 
in modern intelligence to prevent the return of | this dashing new State seems to take us by sur- 
the babarism of the ancient world. Neverthe- | PTS®; and by the ume we have opened our eyes 
: . .... | wide enough to take in one wonder, another is 
less, these obscure Hebrews, with their little | announced. While our geologists were talking 
mental training, and peopling their small spot of | ahout auriferous streams, and granite, and 
earth, shew strength of intellect and heart enough, | quartz, there was assembled on the bays and riv- 
| ers of California a community of a hundred thou- 
- | sand men—now perhaps of double that number. 
above this thraldom [of the senses ;] thistenden-| wWhije our humorists were indulging in grim 
cy in the human Spirit to confound the Creator | jokes at the vicissitudes and perils of California 
with the created. They dwell, like other men | existence, conventions had been held, a council 
amidst the universe of natural appearances, but | had been elected, order had triumphed, and laws 
: | were obeyed. By the time a ready-made house 
they look out as from an elevation of their own,| 4.4 heen sent out from the Thames a city had 
beyond this place and duration of created things, | been built, half-destroyed by fire, and re-built of 
and contemplating the Infinite one as existing | more durable materials, and on a grander scale. 


alone, in the fulness and sufficiency of his per-| At last our people did move, and they commit- 
¥ : | ted all sorts of blunders. We have now news 


sonal being, they pour’forth the hymn of Moses, | ¢,om San Francisco to the Ist of last month, and 
the man of God, saying—‘ Before the mountasns | our correspondent writing in that city at that date 
and the hills were brought forth, and the earth and | informs ¢ all sorts - a wrgeg by 

: . | our merchants, usually sharp enough, but fairly 
ae . aes snes fates, cap sings ong ever | distanced by California. Their ships, it appears, 
lasting, thou art God!’ This language embodies | jaye arrived in the dead of winter when the roads 
the sublimest thought, thought which compared | were impassable, and when the port was already 
with aught that may be found elsewhere in | choked with goods, which there were no means 


those remote centuries, is literally marvellous.”’ | of conveying to the interior. ‘They sent out all 
: y * | sorts of rubbish, thinking that any thing would 


Again:—‘* The exclusion of man from Paradise | dy for the rough subjects with whom our fancy 
however, was not his exclusion from responsi-| had peopled that fabulous region. They were 
bility. He is still dealt with as accountable. dressing the gold-hunter with slops from the 


. ' ‘bl ; Minories, and buying his dust with gaudy furni- 
But supposing him morally responsible, we must ture and other refuse of ourshops. These car- 


suppose him possessed of moral intelligence, | goes they sent out with as little precaution as 
moral motives, of everything in fact requisite to | they would an investment of red cloth and glass 
a moral agent. ‘* Everywhere the power to be- beads to a newly-discovered island in the Pacific, 

, . f obli and they now find out to their cost that they 
come obedient must determine the extent o obli- | sught to have despatched a skillful and cautious 
gation to obedience.”’ ‘* As regards the bearing supereargo, or consigned their goods to some 
of this doctrine (of the Holy Spirit’s Influence) | respectable house at San Francisco; that they 
on human responsibility, it may suffice to re- ought to be prepared to draw on Messrs. Rorus- 


. dod ‘ 1 , | CHILD'S agent at that city ; and, above all, that 
SSR, ee ay ay ee they ought to have complied with the Custom- 


terference with our moral freedom in the super-} house regulations administered bya very efficient 
natural influences promised to us from heaven, | officer. ae 
than in the merely natural influences to which we But even the United States area good deal 


: 5 puzzled by their very forward and independent 
are all exposed in this world. Whether the progeny. While the politicians at Washington 


spirit acting on spirit be of the earth, or from | are discussing the ‘* W1LMorT proviso,”’ and while 
above, matters not in the least, if the influence! the Slave States are ingeniously planning a large 
in the two cases be according to the same laws. | importation of slaves into California, the repre- 
= ; ; . sentatives of all the States at San Francisco have 
Now the scriptures teach us that the influence of | decided against slavery. It 1s indeed as impos- 
the Holy Spirit is of this nature. Men may | sible to say at New York asin London what may 
‘resist’, may ‘grieve’, may even ‘quench’ the | be the ae — ar we 2 
ss : spring up like mushrooms. e population is 
Spirit—language which teaches, that the tenden- ch the a Aon and at the rumor of Senet lump 
cy of this influence is rather to augment than to| o¢ gold than usual, a productive “ pocket,” or a 
impair human responsibility.”’ rich vein, off they al] fly to the spot, and should 
ie é the rumor prove to be true, a city soon rises at 
The men, in all ages, who have been most the nearest habitablesite. ‘The other day appar- 
conspicuous as the possessors of those elements | ently on a false report, five ships sailed at aday’s 
of character described in the New Testament | notice from San Francisco to a part of the coast 


Q ine three hundred miles to the north of that city, 
as ‘the fruits of the Spirit,’ have ever been | with what resultremains to be seen. Gold itself 


men of firm faith in this doctrine of the Holy! is the least profitable and least precarious specu- 
Spirit's influence in man’s regeneration. To| lation in California. ‘The more ardent or more 
the source of their natural life, they have | ingenious class of adventurers speculate in ‘real 


; aro ; : estate’’—that is, ia bits of land or flimsy build- 
looked for this higher life. Accordingly to ings. As the buyers and sellers are equally in 


their language it was God—the Spirit of God,| advance ot their actual means, every bit of ‘real 
that made them differ. It is observable, more-| estate” in San Francisco is mortgaged nearly up 
over, that every season of great spiritual awak-| — = these eewren ee nee 
‘ : * - | on all loans—there is paid a monthly rate of in- 
ening bes) Been 2 ase ei of es tind faith in this terest, amounting sometimes to cent. per cent. 
truth. Tv our age, with its tendencies to thrust per annum ; and in the United States there pre- 
law into the place of the law-maker, and to fur-| vails a very natural apprehension, that should the 
get the Creator in the created, such a doctrine peg: rs open ens -rmapbemsnseety 
may not commend itself ; bat it is the doctrine | "® DHA Dtoxers will reluse to renew, the mor- 
: ¥ gagees will be compelled to foreclose, and Cali- 
which must beeome the anchor of hope to good | fyrnia will exhibit the familiar phenomena of a 
men, if we are really to see great changes of the | crisis, a panic, and adepression. To judge from 
best kind. “* It is from Christianity, alone, | 90" one. SE this mma st ra 
. ; : ; eee very distant. e money-market a as 
from a divinely impulsive Christianity, that we| 4.1, was « excruciatingly ” tight, as the above 
may expect to see the future a novelty a8 com-| rate of interest shows. So long as the gold pours 
pared with the past.’’ ‘‘ Happy the Spirits of} in from the interior at its present rate—and the 
our time, who amidst its abounding errors, ae Seat how out from San Figaeses Sb, 
worldliness, and irreligion give their thoughts 709,000 worth of dasi—the crisce may be evert- 
, eR g ed ; but wo to these mushroom cities when sup- 
to the grave questions which have now passed plies begin to flag. 

under our review ; and who having dared to look ‘ Our ae oe of the poem mar- 
honestly at the evi . : ets, embraces almost every conceivable descrip- 
hl aps alo in ha | i lg nove tn a 
’ coals. Ine’ ly a few articles are specified 
High their refuge, feel that the bitterness of| beyond the usual range of the prices current. 
death is passed.”’ Hertz, the pianist, arrived at San Francisco a 
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even some three thousand years ago, to rise 











They took in themselves, at each port they 
touched at, what water they wanted. 


ton, and his dread of Christian food was most 
extraordinary. 


few days before April 1, and announced a con- 
cert. The men, however, ourcorrespondent re- 
marks, were too busy for this sort of thing, and 
as for ladies, there were none. So ladies, it ap- 
pears, are a very scarce article in California, and 
if the new cities are destined to endure, there is 
an opening for such adventurous women as may 
choose to emigrate from a cheap market into a 
dearone. Men, too, are in undiminished request. 

_ As yet there is no surplus of hands for the or- 
dinary operations of life. Strength and skill 
have their price, and if any young man finds he 
cannot elbow his way through the crowded com- 
petition of these long settled countries, he will 
be able to turn his natural power to some useful 
and profitable account in California only a seven 
weeks post from this metropolis. More than a 
visit or mere sojourn unfortunately, as loyal men 
we cannot advise. But why should not some 
of our youth, who now hang so heavy on their 
parent’s hands, see a little of the wocld and 
pick up a little experience, as well as a few sov- 
ereigns, in a visit to this veritable El Dorado ? 
Almost the earliest hero that we read of was 
Jason, who sailed nobody knows where, but half 
_ the old world, in quest of the golden 

eece, which was doubtless a deposit of gold. 
It is not dishonorable to seek an independence, 
nor is it rash to encounter dangers in that search. 
Far better is it to plunge into a throng of stran- 
gers ten thousand miles from home, than to spend 
one’s early life in courting a patron, and solicit- 
ing advancement over the heads of one’s conteta- 
poraries, companions and friends. Hard as the 
alternative is, we would rather quit the crowded 
arena at once, and try fortune ‘‘in a fair field 
and no favor’’ somewhere or other where man is 
nota weed. 


ARRIVAL oF AN East Inp1an Empassy IN 
Enetano. The steamship Ripon brought to 
Southampton, on May 28, from Alexandria, an 
extraordinary embassage from Nepaul,a king- 
dom on the borders of Thibet. It consis:ed of 
his Excellency General Jung Bahadoor Koorman 
Ranagee, Prime Minister and Commander-in- 
Chief, and his suite of twenty-four persons with 
terribly long and unpronounceable names. The 
General’s visit to England is as Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary from the King of Nepaul to the 
Queen of England, and he is charged with a 
complimentary letter and costly presents, con- 
sisting of the most valuable Nepaulese produc- 
tions and manufactures, worth, it is said, nearly 
a quarter of a million ofa pounds sterling, from 
the King to her Majesty. 

According to the accounts in the Southamp- 
ton papers, the traveling expenses of tbe embas- 
sy, since it left Nepaul, have amounted to near- 
ly tenthousand pounds. His Excellency and 
suite profess the religion of Buddhism ; and on 
account of their strict notions respecting their 
religion, diet, and ablutions, and their dread of 
having their food, or the vessels which contain 
it, touched by Christians, they were compelled 
to engage the whole fore-cabins and saloons of 
the Ripon, in which they fitted up a cooking ap- 
paratus, which was constructed out of a large 
square box made of planks and paddle fluats, fill- 
ed with mud and sand. The fuel they used} 
was charcoal. Their principal food on board 
was poultry, kids, eggs, rice, and vegetables. 


The General's manner of living at Southamp- 


The ambassador declined to go to any South- 
ampton hotel unless he could have it entirely to 
himself. This arose from religious scruples, 


Anniversary or THE Battie or Bunker 
Hitz. The seventy-fifth anniversary of the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill was celebrated in Charlestown 
last Monday with unusua! parade and magnifi- 
cence. The weather was favorable, but the heat 
of the sun at midday was oppressive, and render- 
ed those, who participated in the street portion 
of the display, very uncomfortable. Public bus- 
iness in the city was generally suspended, and 
the streets presented almost a deserted appear- 
ance. The neighboring cities of Roxbury and 
Cambridge were largely represented on the oc- 
casion, and indeed jarge bodies of people were 
present from most of the adjacent towns. A 
large number of military companies from Boston 
and the neighborhood formed a part of the pro- 
cession, and the music ofthe different bands, as 
they moved along, added not a little to the ex- 
citement of the scene. The procession marched 
into the Navy- Yard at half past one o’clock, and 
there listened to an oration from the Hon. Ed- 
ward Everett. The Courier says :— 

“The ship-house, which had been put in readi- 
ness for the delivery of the oration, is an immense 
wooden structure, under which our largest line- 
of-battle ships have been constructed. It was 
prepared for the reception of the audience by 
platforms, galleries, seats, &c., and handsomely 
decked in every part of the interior with the flags 
of different nations. This huge hall was filled 
in every nook and corner that was capable of 
holding a spectator. The number within the 
wall was estimated at twelve thousand. So im- 
mense a multitude has never before been assem- 
bled under the same roof in this part of the coun- 
try. The billowy sea of heads waving to and 
fro as the denise maés of human” beings crowded 
into the building and spread over the whole 
ground of the interior, a a most novel 
and striking spectacle. 0 serious accident oc- 
curred during these movements, and the whole 
audience were seated as comfortably as the cir- 
cumstances would permit.” 

Mr. Everett occupied an hour and a half in the 
delivery of his oration. We have not space to 
speak of its merits here, but must refer those, 
who wish to see it, to the numerous papers in 
which it has been published. After the oration 
and a voluntary by the band, the procession was 
re-formed and marched to the hall of the Fitch- 
burg Railroad Station, where a dinner was pro- 
vided. As usual upon such occasions, senti- 
ments were offered and speeches made. No ac- 


ted apparently highly gratified with all they had 
Seen and done. 


Corton Factories Sourna ann West. It 
has been estimated that there are now in opera- 
tion in Georgia forty cotton mills, employing 


| 50,000 spindles, and consuming 45,000 bales 


annually. Inthis estimate, which seems to be 
below the true mark, no calculation is made of 
the paper mills, &c. 
been reported to the Secretary of the Treasury 
that there are thirty factories, employing 37,000 
spindles. In South Carolina the Hon William 
Gregg says that there are sixteen factories, con- 
taining 36,400 spindles and about 700 looms, 
consuming 15,000 bales of cotton per annum. 





lest any food prepared for Christians should be 
mixed with his own. In consequence of this} 
determination immediate arrangements were | 
made to enable the ambassador and suite to} 
sleep and cook their food at the Peninsular of- | 
fices during their stay in Southampton. During | 
the whole of Saturday afternoon the Hindoo ser- 
vants were busy conveying their cooking uten- 
sils, water pitchers, bedding, rice and other 
kinds of food from the ship to their temporary 
abode. A tent was formed ina back yard, 
where a Nepaulese cooking apparatus was fitted | 
up. Messengers were employed running al] 
over the town purchasing eggs and vegetables. 
The Hindoos refused hen eggs, and preferred 
the larger eggs of ducks and geese. They took 
agreat fancy for cauliflower, which is very 
plentiful at Southampton, and purchased an im- 
mense quantity of that vegetable. They ap- 
peared to observe the utmost secresy in dressing 
and eating their food, and were much alarmed 
lest any of the blacks and other persons belong- 
ing to the Peninsular Company should observe 
them. But though sosecret about their cook- 
ing and eating, they appeared to be quite indif- 
ferent as to who saw them at their extraordinary | 
ablutions. ‘They wash after they touch any-| 
thing, the washing being more likea religious 
ceremony, than for the purpose of cleanliness. 
Not only the Hindoo servants, but some of the 
chiefs were in the back yard washing them- 
selves almost perpetually. They stripped, with | 
the exception of a slight cloth around the loins, 








|about a half pint of water. ‘The servants of the 
|embassy were evidently of the lowest caste— 


jare prosperous. The government has received the 
| friendly aid of the English and French, in the loan 


and they would wash themselves all over with} 


some were meanly and miserably clad, many of 
them without shoes, and their clothing formed a 
striking contrast to tne magnificent costume of 
the chiefs. His Excellency dined with a few 
members of his suite on Saturday. After din-| 
ner they all commenced smoking. They also | 
rode out ina earriage in the evening. They | 





}seemed much pleased with the apartment in} 


which they resided, which is a very spacious and 
handsome one, and epee | in the evening, | 
when it was litup with gas. 


Liseria. It appears by the Monrovia Herald, 
files of which up to December 27th have been re- 


cently received, that the officers of the Republic 


of vessels of war, by which they have succeeded in 
their efforts for the removal of the Slave traders 
trom New Cestors, and Tradestown. The French 
government have made the Republic a donation of | 
about 500) uniforms, and as many stands of arms, 
and there are four brass field cannons, 

Governor Roberts, in his Message to the Legisla- 
ture, speaks of several important acquisitions of | 
territory. He says:— 

«We have secured the whole of Grand Cape 
Mount, Sugaree, and Manna territories, on the 
North West, and Grand Cestors on the South East: 
which give us—with the exception of a small in- 
termediate pointof about five miles in extent, in| 
the Kroo country—an unbroken line of coast of 
about three hundred and twenty miles. The abo- 
riginal inhabitants of these recently acquired tracts 
of country have incorporated themselves with us, 
and they increase the population of Liberia Proper, 
to about one hundred and fifty thousand. 

Negotiations,have been opened with the chiefs 
of Gallinas, for the purchase of that territory, and 
funds only are required to secure it.”” 


The General in his message speaks thus also, of 
the friendly feelings and measures of the United 
States Executive towards the Republic : / 


“The President has been pleased to appoint 
Rev. Mr. Gurley to visit Liberia for the purpose of 
collecting statistics and facts, with respect to the 
extent of our territory,—number of population,— 
form of government,—public revenue, and how 
raised,—military and naval force of the Republic, 
—our relations with foreign powers,—amount of 
commerce with the United States, and the suscep- 
tibility of that trade to be increased ; and our in- 
fluence upon the Slave Trade. This information 
is sought by the President, preparatory to recom- 
mending us favorably to the consideration and gen- 
erosity of the Congress of the United States.’ 


Tue Pore ann common Scuooits.—The Pope’s 
Nuncio in Paris has addressed a circular Jetter 
to the Bishops of France, announcing to them 
that His Holiness disapproves of mixed schools, 
and exhorting the Bishops, in case such should 
be established in any diocese, to take measures 
to secure for the Catholic children the advantage 
of a separate school. 

** For,’’ says the Nuncio, ‘* the Holy Father, 
bitterly deploring the progress which indifference 
in matters of religion has made in France as in 
other countries, and which has froduced terrific 
evils by the corruption of the faith of the people, 
anxiously desires that on this important point all 
pastors shall profitby every opportunity carefully 
to instruct the faithful committed to their charge 
on the necessity of a single faith and a single re- 
ligion—truth being one —to remind them fre- 

uently of their duty, and to explain to them the 


He estimates the capital invested in these estab- 
lishments at about one million of dollars, and the 
number of operatives they give employment to, 
at 1,600. There are in Alabama twelve fac- 
tories, with a capital of $500,000, containing 
12,580 spindles and 300 looms, and consuming 
about 5,500. bales of cotton annually. It is said 
that machinery for others is contracted for suffi- 
cient to make the number of spindles 20,000, 
and the looms 550. In these four States there 
are ninety-eight factories and 140,000 spindles. 
On the Ohio river it is estimated that there are 


| factories which, taking them in the aggregate, 


run 100,000 spindles. [Scientific American 


Eartaquakeat Smyrna. Smyrna has been 
in a state of consternation ja co 
tinvous shocks of earthq@takes;>” ‘Thousands of 
persons have fled from their homes, and were 
lodged in the open air, notwithstarding the in- 
clemency of the weather, and others had taken 
refuge in the vessels lying in the harbor. The 
Greek Church, the Armenian College, and the 
Austrian Consulate, and several mosques, were 
greatly injured, and part of the city was threwn 
down. A large rocky mountain, about four miles 
from the city, has been rent ; huge masses of 
rock have been dislodged, and in their heavy fal] 
hurled down trees that have stood for centuries, 
and overwhelmed a part of the city. The river 
has been forced from its channel, and the water 
suddenly become brackish. AlJl the hills sur- 
rounding the harbor are fuil of fissures. Prayers 
to Almighty God to arrest turther evil are put 
up inall the churches, It appears that the earth- 
quake has traversed the whole of the Archipela- 
go, and may be traced to the uttermost boundaries 
of Caramania. 


Rev. Mr. Jupp’s Sermon.—The House of 
Representatives has voted to apply to Rev. S. 
Judd of this city, fora copy of the Sermon he 
preached last Sabbath evening in his church, on 
the ** True Dignity of Politics.” We hear it 
highly spoken of as a talented and faithful Dis- 
cgurse, and think the Legislature will doas much 


| service to the State by ordering it published as 


they do by printing and sending out far inferior 
productions in the shape of Governor's Mes- 
sages, Reports of the Departments, Committees, 
&c. A few years ago the House of Represen- 
tatives expelled Mr. Judd as one of its Chaplains, 
because he said something in his pulpit, in one 
of his sermons, that was not regarded as politi- 
cally orthodox—now, without any change in him 
—his political ideas are regarded as so sound 
that the House even follows him to his pulpit 
and requests a political sermon for publication. 
Thus men who suffer for conscience’ sake gen- 
erally come out right side up at last. [Gospel 
Banner. ’ 





SLAVERY THIRTY YEARS AGO.—The Savannah 


, Georgian publishes the following hitat the North. 


We have improved since then. Some thirty 
years ago, the pious people of Rhode Island, 
were shocked and outraged on finding that a 
blacksmith was at work onthe Sabbath. The 
sound of his hammer and the reverberations of 
his anvil sorely annoyed the shepherd of the vil- 
lage flock, and the more soas the blacksinith was 
a pillar of the church, and abright and shining 
light of the congregation. Of course he was 
‘*churched ’’—taken to task. In defence of 
himself, he stated that one of the slavers, in get- 
ting ready to go to sea, found she was deficient 
in handcuffs, and he was obliged to work all 
Sunday to supply her! The good shepherd of 
the flock decided it was a work of necessity, 
justified by the gospel, and Deacon Hart was 
excused. 





Cou. Fremont’s Mine. One ofthe Wasb- 
ington letter writers says that Col. Fremont te- 
ceived official advices by the last California mail, 
of the extent and richness of his mines, that even 
to him appear incredible. If he can hold the 
land upon which the diggings are, and in which 
the gold is said to be inexhaustible, and of easy 
access, there will be no estimating his wealth. 
He is daily making leases to adventurers, the 
per centage upon which will make his income 
enormous. Previous to his leaving California 
for Washington, he was working thirty men, 
whose net monthly proceeds paid over to him 
were equal to a hundred pounds of pure gold a 
month. 


Sovrn Carotisa Senator. Robert W. 
Barnwell has been appointed, by the Governor 
of South Carolina, to fill the vacancy in the U. 
S. Senate from that State, occasioned by Mr. El- 
more’s death. Mr. Barnwell was formerly a 
Representative in Congress from South Carolina, 
and is now attending the Nashville Convention. 





The Post Office Committee of the House have 
agreed in part upon a new postage bill, redu- 
cing the rates to 3 cts. if prepaid, and 5 cts. 
otherwise, on letters any distance this side the 
Rio Grande. Newspapers, half a cent a copy 
in the State where printed,—out, one cen! 
The rates to the Pacific Territories are not ye 





undamental dogma, that out of the Catholic 





church there is no salvation.’’ 


determined in Committee 


/ next, at the residence of Rev. F. N. Knapp. in Brookline. 
{ june22. 


‘Association will meet at Peterborough, N. H., Tuesday, 


cidents occurred and the vast assemblage separa- © 


In Tennessee, it has ; 


uence of con- : 
} position from some of tre best articlesin the Materia Med- 


‘iea, and a very effeetive remedy for the class of diseases it 
‘4s Intended to cure.” 


Writes—“ That he considers ‘CHERRY PECTORAL’ 


MARRIAGES. 








In this city, by Rev Mr Coolidge, Mr Reuben J. Todd to 
Gecthdge’ Re T. A. Coolidge, daughter of the late C. D. 

00) y 5 
25th ult, at the South Congregational Church, by Rev Mr 
Huatington, Mr Albert Thompson to Miss Lucy C. Hop- 
kins, daughter of 8viomon Hopkins, Esq. 

In Charlestown, by Rev Mr Ellis, Jawes Dana to Julia, 
daughter of Wm. Hurd. 

In Jamaica Plain, Ist inst, John Amory Codman, of Rox- 
bury, to Martha Pickman, )oungest daughter of John W. 
Rogers. of J. P., formerly of Salem. 

In Salem, May 22, by Rev Mr Thompson, Mr Willard P. 
Phillips +o Miss Mary H. Boardman. 

In Concord, Mass., 14th inst, by Rev Mr White, of Little- 
ton, Mr Robert B. Edes, jr, of Charlestown, to Miss Priscil- 
la P, daughter of Micajah Rice, Esq. of C. 

In Brookline, 22nd ult, by Rev Mr Knapp, Mr Edward J. 
Cushing, of Providence, to Mary Heath, daughter of Dr 
Charles Wild, of B. 

At Milford, on the 30th ult, by Rev Geo. W. Stacy, Mr 
cama W. Gould to Miss Sylvia W. Smith, both of Hop- 

nton, 





—_ waa =n 


DEATHS. 











In Boston, Mrs Catharine, wife of Hon James T. Austin. 

18th inst, Robert Francis, youngest son of Isaac W. and 
Anna Y. Lord, 2 yrs 2 mos. 

In Charlestown, Jotham Johnson, 72 yrs. 

In Salem, Mr John Clark, aged 74. 

In Salem, on Monday, William L. Rogers, son of Nath’l. 
L. Rogers, Esq aged 30 years; on Wednesday, Miss Caro- 
— daughter of the late Thorndike Deland, Esq. 
age ° 

At Lexington, June 19th, Mrs Anna Muzzey, widow of 
Rev Wm. Muzzey, formerly of Sullivan, N. H., aged 73 yrs. 
[Keene papers please copy.]} 

In Keene, N. H., Dr Amos Twitchell, aged 69. 

In Burlington, N. J., 2d inst, Mrs Dorcas, wife of Capt 
Richard J. Cleveland, formerly of this city, aged 77. 

In Philadelphia, 22d inst, Elizabeth S. Chauncey, wife 
of Nathaniel Chauncey, and daughter of the late Samuel 
Salisbury. 

In San Francisco, April! 11, Frederick Robeson, son of Mr 
Andrew Robeson, of New Bedford. 











7 Warren Srreetr Cuarer, Boston, June 14. To 
ali our Sunday Schools.—Dear Friends, for several reasons 
we have this year concluded to omit our usual Floral Pro- 
cession on the 4th of July, and instead of it to hold a Floral 
Sale at our own Chapel. We would still solicit in our be- 
haifa continuance of your sympathy and aid. Any dona- 
tions of Flowers, Fruit, Grasses, Evergreens or Fancy Arti- 
cles, will be thankfully received on or before Wednesday 
afternoon, July 3rd. If you think of aiding us, please reply 
tO this, directed to No 5, Warren street. We remain truly 


yours. C. F. Barnarp, ) Committee on 
Saw’L. Wettcu, Flowers 
je2 Jason Winnett, ) & Donations. 





ar Cincinnati Society. The members of the Massachu- 
setts Cincinnati Society, are hereby notified that their An- 
nual Meeting will be held in the United States Hotel, on 
Thursday, July 4th, 1850, at 10 0’clock, A. M., for the choice 
of officers and transaction of business. 

The Standing Committee are notified to meet at the same 
piace at 9 o’clock. Members of other Cincinnati Societies 
are invited to be present, and dine at 2$ o'clock. 

june 15. 3t THOS. JACKSON, Secretary, 








| or Boston Association of Congregational Ministers.— 
| The Brethren of this Association will meet on Monday 


SAM’L. B. CRUFT, Scribe. 


wr Notice is hereby given, that the Cheshire Pastoral 





Tune 25th, at 10 o’clock, A. Mz: The Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, connected with said Pastoral Association, will hold 
its semi-ennual meeting on the above named day, at 2 
o'clock, P. M., in the church of Rev. Mr. Billings. An agent 
from the Boston Sunday School is expected to deliver an 
address on the occasion. 2t jb. 





cr The Worcester Sunday School Society will hold its 
sixtzenth annual meeting in Sterling, at Rev. Mr. Allen’s 
Church, on Weonespay, June 26th, to commence at pre- 
cisely ten o’clock, A.M. 
E. B. WILLSON, Secretary. 
Grafton, June 8th. 2is. jis. 





MOREY’S 
COLD SALT WATER BATHS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Western Avenue, (Mill Dam,) Rear of the New 
Brick Block. 


or PRICES REDUCED. +t 
SEASON TICKETS, TWO DOLLARS. 


18 celebrated Establishment is now opened for the 
season. The Cold Shower and Swimming BATH has 
been removed into deeper water, which at all times is pure 
and abundant. The Ladies’ Baths are entirely removed 
from those of the Gentiemen, and are provided with Female 
Attendants. 
“4 Invacips and CuiLpRren will receive particular atten- 
on. 

Terms—Season Tickets, $2.00. 

Swiinming taught by a competent professor. 

Additional rooms have been added, with Fieeting Shower 
Baths, put up in the most approved style. Also, new Dres« 
sing Rooms, which will at all times be found perfectly dry 
an’ convenient. 

The proprietor would call attention to the fact, that 
though his establishment has been very much improved, the 
prices have been reduced. 

The Ladies and Gentlemen of Boston are respectfully in- 
vited to call. 

Open from sunrise to 10 0’clock, P. M. 

june22. tf TRUMAN MOREY. 





SABBATH SCHOOL BOOKS, 


134 Washington, opposite School street. 


Bm EMUNROE & CO.., Publishers, have for sale 
one of the largest collections of Juvenile Books, suita- 
ble for Gifts, Every-Day Reading, Family, Parish, Social 
and School Libraries. 


New Books ‘ 
Published within the past year. 


A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam. 

“Only ”, by the Author of “A Trap.” 
Old Jolliffe, not a Goblin Story. 

The Sequel to Old Jolliffe. 

Child’s Story Look of Birds. 

Tales of City Life, by M ss Sedgwick. 
Fashjon ; or Siska Van Roosemael 
A Tale of Old England. 

Alfred in India. 

The Revellers, an Allegory. 

Stories from Life. 

Lucy’s Half Crown. 

The Little Hymn Book. 

Cyrus the Great, by Abbot. 
Panorama of Animals and Birds. 
Tales of Real Life, by Mra. Child. 
Gift of Pretty Stories, by Mrs. Child. 
Truth and Trust. 

True Heroism and other Stories. 
The Combatants, an Allegory. 
Leaves from a Christian Bough. 
Gabriel, by Mary Howitt, &c., &c. 


Unitarian Books. 


Works of Ware, Channing, Buckminster, Worcester, 
Burnap, Palfrey, Peabody, Bulfinch, Dewey, Greenwood, 
Martineau, Parker, &c. Published by James Munroe & Co. 


Aso, for sale, a complete assortment of Miscellaneous, 
Theological and Classical Works, with a large supply of 
English Books in various departments of Literature—many 
of them received from the New York Trade Sales and offer- 
ed at unusually low prices at No. \34 Washington, opposite 
Schvol street. eop3wis junel 





NOYES’S TRANSLATIONS. 


AMES MUNROE & CO., publish the following valua- 
ble Works, by Rev. G. R. Noyes, D. D. 
A new Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, arranged in 
chronological order, new Edition with additions, 3 vols, 
12mo. 
An amended Version of the Book of Job, with an Iutro- 
duction and Notes, chiefly explanatory, 2d edition, revised 
and corrected, 1 vol, 12mo. 


Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, 


With Introduction and Notes, chiefly explanatory, 1 vol, 
I2mo. 





GREAT COUGH REMEDY. 
Ayer’s Cherry Peetoral, | 
FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 


[* offering to the community this justly celebrated rem- | 
edy for diseases of the throat and lungs, it is not our wish 
to trifle with the lives or health of the afflicted, but frankly 
to lay before them the opinions of distinguished men, and 
some of the evidences of its success, from which they can 
judge for themselves. We sincerely pledge ourselves to 
make no wild assertions or false statements of its efficacy, 
nor will we hold out any hope to suffering humanity which 
facts will not warrant. 

Many proofs are here given, and we solicit an inquiry 
from the public into all we publish, feeling assured they 
will find them perfectly reliable, and the medicine worthy 
their best confidence and patronage. 

FROM BENI. SILLIMAN, M.D, L.L. D., ETC. 


Professor of Chemistry. Mineralogy, &c., Yale College, 
Member of the Lit. Hist. Med. Phil. and Scien. Socie- 
ties of America and Europe. 


“I deem the CHERRY PECTORAL an admirab'e com- 


New Haven, Ct., Now. 1, 1849 
PROF. CLEAVELAND, of Bowdoin College, Maine, 
Writes—“ I heve witnessed the effects of your ‘CHERRY 
PECTORAL’ in my own family and that of my friends, 
and it gives me satisfaction to state in its favor that no med- 
‘icine I have ever known has proved so eminently success- 
| fal in caring diseases of the throat and lungs.” 
REV. DR. OSGOOD 


the best medicine for Pulmonary Affections ever given to 
the public.” and states that “his dmghter, after heing 
| obliged to keep the room four months with severe settled 
| cough, accompanied by raising of blood, night sweats, and 
| the attendant svnptoms of Consnmption. commenced the 


juse of the ‘CHERRY PECTORAL,’ and had completely 


} recovered.” 
HEAR THE PATIENT. 


Dr. Aver—Dear Sir: Fer two vears I was afflicted with 
la very severe cough, accompanied by spitting of blood and 
| profase night sweats. By the advice of my attending phy- 
sician I was induced to use your CHERRY PECTORAL, 
, and chntinued t» do sa till 1 considered myself cured, and 
| ascribe the effect to your preparation. 


JAMES RANDALL. 
| Hampden, ss. Sertncrisup, Nov. 27, 1948. 


| This day appeared the above named James Randall, and } 
| pronounced the above statement trne in every respect. 
| LORENZO NORTON, Justice. 


THE REMEDY THAT CURES 
PortTtann, Me., Jan. 10, 1847. 


“A new edition, and an improvement on the first, excel- 
lent as that was.” [Boston Recorder.» 7 


“There is no man whose labors in this department of 
learning deserve a more respectful notice than Dr. Noyes, 
and no man certainly whose books so well deserve to be 
purchased and studied ; for in a compact form they emhoty 
the accuraie results of great learning, and throw much light, 
on obscure and difficult parts of the Sacred Writings.” 


Livermore's Commentaries. 


The Four Gospels, Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, with 
a Commentary, intended for Sabbath School Teachers’ and 
Bible Classes, and as an Aid to Family Instruction, 2 vols, 
i2mo. 

Book of the Acts of the Apostles, with a Map, | volume 
I2mo, by Rev. A. A. Livermore. 


* These Commentaries give a clear, correct, evangelical 
view of the doctrines which Christ, and the Apostles 
taught.” 

Price 75 cents per vol single, or $7 50 per dozen. To be 
had of the Publishers, with all other Unitarian Works, as 
Channing, Buckminster, Greenwood, Worcester, Ware, 
Norton, Palfrey, Burnap, Martineau, &c., &c. 


No. 134 Washington, opposite School street. 
junel eop3wis 


A History of all Nations, 


N anew and improved plan, by 8. G. GOODRICH, 
author of “ History of the United States,” “ Pictorial 
Geography,” etc. etc , illustrated by 70 elegant Stylographic 
Maps and upwards of 700 Engravings, by French and Amer- 
icaa arti-ts. This work contains a separate history of every 
nation of ancient and modern times, in the order of their 
existence, together with general views at suitable periods, 
showing how nations have acted upon or influenced the 
destines of one another, and presenting the great movement 
of mankind as one family, from the past to the present 
time. In the department of modern history, will be em- 
braced an account of the recent french Revolution—of the 
scenes of which ahe author was an eye witness ; and in ud- 
dition to a general history of the United States, a separate 
Map and history of each State, with the newly added Ter- 
ritories of California, ete., to the present time. The work 
will contain 1200 royal octavo pages, and will be printed on 
fine paper in the best manner, and will embrace as much 
matter as six common octavo volumes. For families, indi- 
viduals, public and private Libraries, it will be an invalua- 
ble book. Price 25c. per number, with liberal discount to 
Agents and Booksellers. 

Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., No. 16 Water 
sj{reet, Boston, and for sale at the Periodical depots. 

june 15. 3tis. 





DR. CARPENTER’S WORKS. 


HARMONY ot the Four Gospels, by Lant Carpen- 
ter. 1] vol. 
Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. Lant Carpenter, D.D.— 
Edited by Russell Lant Carpenter. 1 vol. 
Sermons on Practical Subjects, by the late Lant Carpen- 
ter, D.D. 
Carpenter’s Reply to Bishop Magee. 
Carpenter's Lectures on the Atonement. 
A few copies of the above may be had at reduced prices 
of CROSBY & NICHOLs, 
june 8. No. 111 Washington st. 








Dr. Ayer: I have been long afflicted with Asthma which | 
| grew yearly worse until last autumn ; it brought on a cough | 
| which confined me in my chamber, and began to assume | 
ithe alarming symptoms of consumption. I had tried the | 
| best advice and the best medicine to no purpose, until I | 
jused your CHERRY PECTORAL, which has cured me, | 
and you may well believe me. Gratefully yours, \ 

J. D. PHELPS. | 

If there is any value in the judgment of the wise, who 

speak from experience, here is a medicine worthy of the 
public confidence. 


PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 
june 22. 3m 


Family Boarding School for Boys, 
AT JAMAICA PLAIN, ROXBURY. 


HE Subscriber gives notice that the SUMMER TERM 
of his Pamily Boarding School for Boys, will com- 
mence on the 8th of July. 

ris establishment unites the advantages ofa healthful 
and pleasant location, with those ef large and convenient 
buildings, and extensive and retired grounds. 

Thorough instruction is given in all branches preparatory 
to College or Mercantile pursuits. 

Application for admission may be made by letter, or by 
personal interview with the subscriber, at his residence, on 
Centre street, corner of Pond street, Jamaica Plain, Rox- 
bury. Cc. M. VINSON. 

june22. lwis.3wos. 








ConTrENTS. 


A eect LIVING AGE. No. 3:9. 124 cents. 

1. Life and Times of John Calvin—North British Review. 

2. Frances Sargent Osgood—Tribune. 

3. Lettice Arnold, Chapter 4-6—Ladies’ Companion. 

4. Deborah’s Diary, Part 3—Sharpe’s Magazine. 

5. Scenes from the Life of a Soldier—Spectator. 

6. Louis Napc leon; “ngland, France, Russia and Greece; 
Prussia and Germany ; Catholic Church Rampant— 
Examiner, Chronicle, Times, Daily News, and Spec- 
tator. ~ 

7. Notes npon Newspapers. 

Portry.—Laboare est Orare 

Suort ArtTicLtes.—A War Song of Peace. 


Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELIL 





& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. june 22 
{ 
Dr. Bauer, Dentist, 
-AND— 


TEACHER IN THE ART OF DENTISTRY. 
Office No. 561 Washington street, Boston. 





new method of inserting artificial teeth, on fine Gold 
piates, without extracting the roots, of pivoting dam- 
aged, and of restoring decayed teeth, in the most durable 
manner, or of extracting them, without pain, and at very 
low prices 

Dr. Bauer in recommending his professional aid to the 
Boston community, begs leave to remark, that by a thor- 
ough, regulur educat‘on and study in the best Universities in 
Germany, his long practice there, as also by several years 
practising with the most skilful dentists in the United States, 
he has acquired an experience in this art which places him 
among the most eminent in his profession. Dr. Bauer offers 
his services to insert artistical mineral teeth on fine Gold 
plates, pivoting with purest Gold, and to heal or extract 
sensitive and decayed teeth, and in each and every branch 
in which the aid ofa practical dentist is required. Dr. B. 
has made it a particular rule that every patient receives 
a written guarantee stating the nature of the operation = 
formed, the purity of the gold, and the genuineness of the 
inserted teeth, as also the term of years he warrants his 
work to Jast, and moreover he keeps a legal record in his 
office of his professional labors. 

The skill resulting from a long practice, and the suitable 
accommodation in his office, enable him to execute every 
order, of whatever nature in dentistry it is, to the full satis- 
faction, as he flatters himself, of his patrons, and at the very 
lowest cash prices. 


Gold Filling one Tooth, 250 
Setting on Pivot with fine gold, 150 
Setting on Plate with fine gold, 250 
Extracting one Tooth, 25 
Cleansing “ 50 
Extracting with Chloroform, 50 
Half Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 25 00 
Whole Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 50 00 
Whole Set of Double Teeth, 60 00 


tor Teeth will be repaired at the lowest prices. 








In a few days, 


ILL be published a complete Catalogue of Books 
for Sunday Schools and Teachers’ Libraries ; with a 
general list of the best Manuals and text Books used in our 
schools. This catalogue will be divided into two sections ; 
the first will contain a rediab/e list of Books, furnished for 
the subscriber, aud the second will comprise Books gen- 
erally excellent, but some of them, containing here and there 
an objeetionable passage, are rejected by some, whilst they 
are accepted by others. 
Please order some books and return all not wanted, and 
rely upon being served well. 
BENJ. H. GREENE, Old Sunday School Pepository, 
may ll 124 Washington st. 





UNDAY SCHOOL CATALOGUE—Now Ready. 
Those who desire it will havea Catalogue sent them ; 
and those who desire a good bundie of Books to select 
from, will receive «ll the assistance which the long experi- 
ence of the Subscriber will afford them. Those who wish 
for Manuals for the present season, will find no better than 
Allen’s Questions on Gene-is—on the Gospels, &c. 
Geneva Cateehisin. 
Teachers’ and Scholars’ Text Book. 
Peabody's Poetical Catechism. 
Pray’s Suaday School Hymn and Service Book. 
Sunday Schoo! Class Book, &c , &c. 
BENJ. H. GREENE, 


may25 8t 124 Washington st. 





BIBLES. 


HE Massachusetts Bible Society, at their Depository, 

15 Cornhill, have for sale and keep constantly on hand, 

Bibles and Testaments of all the varieties published by the 
American Bible Society. 

Also, Oxford and London editions. 

Their stock of books in Foreign Languages is extensive, 
embracing the Hebrew, Latin, Greek, Welch, Gaelic, French, 
German, vutch, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Danish, Swe- 
dish, Polish, Arabic, Syriac, Chinese. 

Pr Quarto “ibles of superior quality in plain and rich 
bindings suitable for the Pulpit. 

may25 8. T. FARWELL, Agent. 





WESTFORD ACADEMY. 


HE Summer Quarter at this Institution will commence 

on Wednesday, June 5th, under the charge of Mr. 
Charles H. Wheeler, a graduate of Bowdoin College, who 
brings excellent 'estiinonials of his qualifications as a teacher 
and scholar. Instruction will be given in all the English 
branches and in those required for admission to Colleze. 
The fine healty location of the Academy, its freedom from 
corrupting influences and its easy access by Railroad highly 
commend it to the patronage of the community. 


Tuition $3,00 per quarter. 
Board from $1,50 to $ ',00 per week. 


y ord { the Trustees 
By order of the Frusiew. P. ABBOT, Secretary. 


Westford. May 18. 3tis 


The Spanish Language. 


HIE Subscriber, ten years resident in Cuba, wishes to 
give instruction in the SPANISH LANGUAGE, to 
classes or individuals. Apply at No. 1 Bedford Place, 
where terms aud hours will be made known. 
Refer to Amos Lawrence, Esq.; Rev. J. K. Lothrop; 


hilo 8, Shelton, Esq. 
men mo MRS ANNA Y. LORD. 








At Home, 


R. MORTON, Surgeon Dentist, No, 19 Tremont Row, 

opposite the Boston Museum, will personal y employ 
his discovery (Ether.) extract and fill teeth, and invert his 
beautiful artificial ones, without the slightest pain. 


muy 18. eoptf, 





YOUNG LADY who can furnish unquestionable ref- 
erences, wishes to engage as un attendant of a lady or 
family travelling abroad. 
Inquire of the Publisher of the Christian Register, No, 22 
School street, or at his house, No, 1 Bedford Place. 
may 18 istf 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


Y J.B. 8. Carwithen, B. D., 2 * FY 
For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 











mar4 


unel 112 Washington st. 


——— 4 


GOOD BARGAINS. 


WE 





WANT 
SELL 
OUR WHOLE 8TOCK 


Sixty Days! 


TO SAVE PACKING UP. 





To Accomplish This 
AS NEARLY AS POSSIBLE, 
WE SHALL OFFER 


Unusual Inducements ! 
TO ALL WHO ARE IN WANT 


—or— 


FANCY OR STAPLE GoOoDs'! 





WE SPECIALLY INVITE OUR FRIENDS AND CUS 
TOMERS to co-operate with us in this object, as we shall 
make it as muca to their advantage as to our convenience 


Shawls, 
Mantillas and Visites, 
Silks, 
Dress Goods, 
Linens, 
Housekeeping Goods, &c. & 


192 WASHINGTON STREET, 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 





June 1 





New Goods Cheap! 


SILK AND SHAWL WAREHOUSE 
66 HANOVER STREET. 


STUART & FURBES, 


LATE BAGLEY & STUART, 


aes completed the alteration in their store have 
added to the valuable stock, a choice selection 


SPRING AND SUMMER GO9DS 








ie all styles and qualities usually found in so large an est.>- 


lishment, such as 


| SILKS, SHAWLS, VISITES, FRENCH 


—AND— 
GERMAN GOODS 
of every variety. 
Housekeeping articles, Mourning Goods, Linens, Dam- 


| asks, D-mestics, Flannels, Blankets, Quilts, Muslin De 
| Laines, Ginghams, Whi'e Goods, &c. 


junel uf 66 Hanover street, Boston. 


Stained and Ornamented Glass. 


J. M. COOK, 
No. 16 Atkinson Street, Boston, 
anufactures STAINED, CUT unl ORNAMENTED 





i GLASS of various Colors, and in a great variety of 
| Patterns drawn expressly for Side Lights, Church, steam- 
| boat, Ship, and other Ornamented Windows. LEADEN 
jand METAL SASHES made to order. GROUND and 
| ENAMELLED GLASS by the Wholesale and Retail. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PAINT. 


The Ohio Metallic Paint is constantly kept by the Sub- 
scriber. This Paint is now used quite extensively on Roofs, 
Steamboats, Dwelling-Houses, Barns, Railroad Cars, &c 


| It is an excellent Paint fur Brick Buildings and Iron Shut- 
| ters, as it is impervious to moisture. T'o make a New Roof 


of an old leaky one, sweep it clean, then put on three good 
coats mixed with boiled linseed Oil, and see that the joints 


| are well filled up, and in a short time it will become a tight 


fire and water-proof roof. 
All orders, addressed to the undersigned, will meet with 


| prompt attention. 
| 
; 
! 


: J. M. COO%, No. 16 Atkinson street, Bosfon. 
april6 38mis9mos 





NEW LINEN GOODS! 





‘FAMILY SHEETING AND SHIRTING ; LINENS. 
BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., 
} 


No. 230 Washington Street, 


\(Second Store South of Summer Street,) 


AVE just received an extensive assortment of SHIRT- 

ING, SHEETING AND PILLOW LINENS, from 

= of the best Bleachers in Ireland, embracing all the vari- 

|ous widths. Familie and others in want of the old fash- 

| ioned style of goods, that are warranted pure Linen and of 

| great durability, are respectfully invited to examine the as- 
| sortment. isdw may25 





UNBLEACHED DAMASK 
—AND— 
DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, 
OF AN EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 
BENJ.& E. JACOBS & CO., 
No. 230 Washington Street, 


\Second Store South of Summer Street,) 
| AVE received cases of unbleached extra fine DAM- 
| ASK AND DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, with Doy 
|LigEs to match. These goods are of their own importation 
| and from one of the best inakers in Ireland. 

may25 4wis 





BUILDING MATERIALS, 
448 Washington Street. 


4 subscribers offer for sale their large stock at ex- 
treme low rates, consisting of 


DOORS, BLINDS AND SASHES. 


Also,—glass, stair and fence balusters, blind trimmings, 


windows ready glazed, &c., &c. 
Boston, May 11 6mo BAILEY & JENKINS. 


| MORE CHEAP HDKFS 
BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., 
No. 230 Washington Street, 
(Second Store South of Summer Street,) 


AVE received several cases of Gents. and Ladies’ White 

Linen Cambric Hdkfs., at very low price; a good 
article of Gents. at 186 pr Hdkf.; Ladies’ at 124 cents—to- 
vether with an exten-ive assortment of Gents. and Ladies’ 
fine quality at very low prices. isiw . may25 








ROSBY & NICHOLS have I»tely published—King 

Rene’s Daughter, translated from the Danish. Bul- 
finch’s Communion Thoughts, 16me.; Burnap’s Rectitude 
of Human Nature: Stars and the Earth, or Thoughts on 
Sp:ce, Time, and Eternity, a new edition ; Euthanasy, or 
Happy Talk towards the end of Life, by Wm. Mountford, 
do, do. ; Martyria, do, do, do. ; Consumption Curable, by 
Dr. Cornell ; Gleanings from the Poets for Home and 
School, new edition ; Discourses on the Christian Spirit and 
Life, by C. A. Bar ol, do, do.; Tytler’s Umversal History, 
do, do, &c. 111 Washington st. jis. 








SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


HE Subscriber has just received a new supply of Books 
for Sunday School Libraries. He will be happy to 
send bundles of Books to order, from which may be selected 
such as are wented. A catalogue of choice Library Books 
may be had on application. Every effort will be made to 
aid in the selection of Books, for those who cannot come to 
town. 
BENJ. H. GREENE, Old Sunday School Depository. 
june®. 3t. 124 Washington street 


The Holy Bible. 


ACKLIN’S Splendid Edition, with Historical Prefaces 
by the Rev. E. Nauares, D.D., 5 vols. imperial 4to. 
good impressions of the numerous beautiful engravings, full 
bound in morocco, extra full gilt, and gilt leaves, in a neat 
mahogany case lined with crimson velvet. 

For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 
june 15. 112 Washington st. 








RAYS Key To tue Bisie. Key to the Old Testa- 
ment and Apocrypha, by Robert Gray, to which is 
added a Key to the New Testament, by T. Perch, 8vo. calf, 
gilt. For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 
june 15. 112 Washington st. 





REENWOOD’S Works, at 50c. The Miscellanenus 
MW Writings of F. W. P. Greenwood, D.D., 1 vol. Price 
reduced from 1.25 to 50 cents. Published by 
jis. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 111 Washington st. 





Thoughts, by Rev. 8. G 
Bulfinch, 1 vol. Clergymen and others wishing copies for 
circulation, will be supplied at a large reduction from the 


retail price. 
june8. li2os. 11) Washington st. 


L°  freakt jet Manual for Sunday Schools.—Intreduc- 
tory Lessons on Christian Evidences, by Archbishop 
Whately—first American from the 10th London edition, 


will be published, in ten days, 7 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
may 18 lis20s 111 Washington et. 











EW Tract, by Rev. Dr. Noyes. Remarks on the 
Books of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and Can- 
ticles, by George R. Noyes, D. D. Price 6 cents. 
This day published for the A. U. A., by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


junel lis20s 111 Washington st. 








IBLES and STATIONERY. English Bibles of vari- 
ous sizes in good type and binding, = 
ALso,—English, French, and American Letter Paper— 
. sale at low pricea hy 
and other articles of Stationery ada 4 a SIMPKINS, 


may 18 124 Washington street. 








t up a new and uniform style of binde 
ing for the 17 beste: f 3 Fog American Unitarian Association. 
Twelve numbers will be put into a volume and Subscribers 
to the Tracts having volumes, or odd numbers, can have 
them bound at the iow price of 17 cents a b 





111 Washington ot. 


junel lis2os 


\ 


Byrn geet THOUGHTS. Crosby & Nichols have 
just p blished Com ; 


EW Style of Binding Unitarian Tracts. The Subcrib~ 


CROSBY & NI@HOLS, se 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

















POETRY. 


. |For the Register.) 

Ma. Epttor,—A book of Poems entitled “ Visions and 
Voices,” by the late Jas. 8. Babcock, has recently been pub- 
lished in Hartford, Ct., by E. Hunt. Among the poems are 
some rare gems, and worthy to be read by all who have & 
perception of the true and beautiful. The following speci 
Men is full of pure sentiment and exquisite expression. 


H. L. CauamPuin, 
FAITH. 


“ Paith touching al! things with hues of Heaven.” 
Hewans. 











Faith, the end and the beginning 
Of all knowledge ‘neath the sun! 

Al that ea-th can give, th ugh winning, 
Maun rests in thee when done. 


Higher truths lie still beyond us, 
Thought ne’e reached nor tongne hath told ; 
Faith makes p ain the dark and wondrous, 
New things Gnding in the old. 


Highest things must be mysterious, 
Beyond the wisdom of t! e wise } 

But the earnest sou! and serious 
Where it may not reach, relies: 


Feels the highest still the surest 
Measur- whence all else is shown ; 

Finds the teachings sweetest, purest, 
W bispered, Faith, in thy love-tone. 


Prophet, th u, on Time's Inst mountains, 
Whe ce eternal things are seen, 

Wohevee out-flow those living fountains, 
Making this bleak world so green. 


Calm Assi rance, strong yet lowly, 
Source of thought and deed suilime, 

Bringing down the blest and holy, 
Rising over Death and Pune. 


Light to Learning’s labored blindness, 
Cheerful strength to doubt and toil, 

Warmth of sympathy and kindness, 
Breeze of l’eace to life's turmoil : 


Chiidlike trns and heart-expansion, 
Bivuming Love for all mankind :— 

Till the new -oul grows « mansion 
For ali loveliest shapes of mind. 


On life’s hard road tired and fainting, 
Thou dost bring us food and balu ; 
Still of better days acquainting, 
Where our hearts wi | soon grow calm. 


Open Worlds of bliss and glory, 
spread behind life’s c ouding veil ; 

Brother, think what lies bef re thee 
Aud thy heart shall never ful. 





[From a smal! Volume of Poems entitled ‘*Reverberations.”| 


SUNRISE COMES TO-MORROW. 


True it is that cloud and mist 
Biot the clear blue weather ; 
True that lips that once have kissed 
Come no more together. 


True that, when we would do good, 
Evil often follows ; 

True that green leaves quit the wood, 
Summ rs lose their swa lows. 


True that we must live alone, 
Dwell with pale dejections ; 
True that we must viten m an 


Over c.ushed affections. 


True that Man his queen awaits ; 
True that, ead and lonely, 

Wo.nan, through her prison-grates. 
Sees her ty) rant only. 


True the rich despixe the poor, 
And the pour desire 

Food still from the rich man’s door, 
Fue! from his fire. 


the plaint,—but if more true, 
wou d not deplore it; 
If an Eden fade from view, 

Time may yet restore it. 


Evil comes and Evil goes, 
Bat it moves me bever ; 

For the Good—the Good—it grows, 
Bu s and blossoms ever. 


Winter still succeeds to Spring, 
But fresh springs sre Coming ; 

Other birds are ou the wing, 
Other bees are humming. 


I have loved with right good wil, 
Mou ned iny hopes departed, 

Dreamed my golden dream, and still 
Ain not broketi-hearted. 


What ifcherished creeds may fade ? 
Faith will vever leave us ; 
God pres rves what God has made— 


Nor cau truth deceive us. 


Let in Light—the holy Ligut— 
Brothers, fear it never ; 

Darkness smiles, and Wrong goes right— 
Let in Light forever. 


Let in Light! When this shall ve 
vale and plensant duty, 
Men in common things shill see 


Govudness, Truth and Beauty. 











-MISUELLASEOUS. 





MR. MANN’S LESTER. 


The Hon. Horace Maxw has published a let- 
Our 
readers doubtless recollect the brief but severe 


ter in reply to Mr. Webster's criticisms. 


strictures of the letter upon some of the opinions 
of the former. We have only space for the fol- 
lowing extr: ets from Mr. Mann's letier: 


‘¢ But wherein do those erroneous ‘ opinions’ 
consist, which Mr. Websicr does not deign to 
specity, but as-umes to condemn? Fortunately, 
in writing the sentences which he quotes for an- 
iinadversion, 1 foilowed the precise meaning of 
Judge Story, as laid down in his Commentaries; 
and in regard to the only point which is open to 
a question, J took the exact words of that great 
jurist. He speaks of * the right of a trial by jury, 
in civil cases,’ as an existing right before the 
seventh article of the amendment to the coustita- 
tion, which preserves this right * in suits at com- 
mon law,’ had been adopted. 3 Comm., 628. 
Instead of transcribing Judge Story’s words, * in 
civil cases,’ which present no distinct image to 


common minds, | supposed the every day case of 


a ligation respecting a horse, which is a ‘ civil 
case ;’ and this difference of form is the only dif- 
ference between my language and that of the 
learned Juige. I can wish Mr. Webster no more 
fitting retribution, afier repesing from this ill- 
tempered attack upon me, than to awake and find 
that it was Judze Story whom he had maligned. 

But the opinion expressed by me on this point, 
does not need the suthority of any name to sup- 
port it; and the illustration which I gave is not 
only imelligible to every sensible man, but is also 
apposite. J said ‘a wan may not Jose his horse 
[his property ina horse} without a right to this 
trial.’ Mr. Webster s com nent is, that th scase, 
‘if it have any analogy to the matter,’ means, 
that ifa man’s horse * @tray into his neighbor's 
field, he cannot lead him back without a previous 
trial by jury to ascertain the right.’ Was ever 
the plain meaning of a sentence more exactly 
changed about, ead for end? Mr. Webster may 
pitch summerseis with his own dvctrines, but he 
has no right to pitch them with mine. I said a 
man may not Jose his horse, or his property in a 
horse, without a right to the triel by jury. e 
says | said, a man cannot find or retake a lost 
horse, without a previous trial! Dulce est desi- 

ve in loco. Or, itis pleasant to see a grave 
Senator play upon words, but there must be wit 
to redeem it from puerility. 

But the childishness of this criticism is not its 
worst featnre. Whatis the great truth which 
Mr Webster and his apologists attempt here to 
ridicule? It is that while every man amongst 
us, in regard to,any piece of property worth more 
than twenty dollars, of which violence or fraud 
may attempt to despoil him, has a right tw atrial 
by jury, yet a man’s freedom, and that of his pos- 
tery forever, may be wrested from him, as our 
law now stands, without such atrial. Does not 
this hold a mau’s freedom to be of less value than 
twenty doliars! If two adverse claimants con- 
test title to an alleged slave, whose market val- 
ue is more than this sui, each is entitled to 4 
jury to try the fact of ownership. But if the al- 

eged slave declares that he owns himself, he is 
debarred from this rigtt. And this truth, or a 
common ijlustration of it, Mr. Webster and his 


tushing in, it gives forth a most delightiu) heat. 
The stove may be used for cooking and in fact 
for all purposes, where heat and light are re- 
quired. ‘The entire labor required to make a 
day's supply of gas for a common dwelling- house 
does not vecupy two minutes in turning a crauk; 
and the machme takes up about as much room as 
a common mantel clock. 

Writing upon this subject, Elihu Burritt, the 
“learned blacksmith,” says: ‘* There is not 
only a saving of expense, but of work, and the 
inconvenience and care of wood, coal and ashes, 
and the danger from fire al ost completely an- 
nihilated. ‘This is not supposition ; we saw 
the lizhts, followed the pipes to the cellar, and 
saw the apparatus employed for the decomposi- 
tion of the water; and must say we can hardly 
find words to express our astonishment at the 
simplicity of the machine, when at the same time 
we think of the greatness and grandeur of the 
discovery. Thié must rank, if not above, cer- 
tainly equal, with the greatest discoveries and 
invention of the age. Wood, and coal, and oil, 
and fluid, may all be dispensed with, by the use 
of Mr Pain®’s apparatus. 

Mr Burntt further says: ** Two jets, such as 
were burning in the house, weuld be sufficient 
to hght a moderate sized hall every night, at 
an expense of the interest on the cost of the 
machine. (about six dollars per annum,) with 
only the little trouble of occasivnajly filling the 
water cistero. 

It is understood that Mr Paine has disposed of 
his proprietary right to hs discovery for a sum, 
which may at first seem incredible ; but a mo- 


apologists think a suitable topic for sneers or 
pleasantry! A foreign proverb says that for a 
man to kill his mother is not im good taste. 
trust the moral and religious people of Massa- 
chusetts have too mach good taste ww relish a joke 
on such a theme. 
I said that Mr. Butler’s bill * derides’ the trial 
by jury. By that bill every commissioner and 
clerk of a United States court, every marshal and 
collector of the customs, and the seventeen thou- 
sand postmasters of the United Staves, are sever- 
ally invested with jurisdiction andauthority in «ll 
parts of the United Staies, to deliver any man, 
woman, or child in the United States, into custo- 
dy. as a slave, on the strength of an ex parte af- 
fidavit, made any where in the United States. 
This affidavit may have been made a thousand 
miles off, by no ove knows whom, and cerufied 
to by a person who never saw or heard of the in- 
dividual named in it. A forged affidavit. or a 
fictitious affidavit would often answer the purpose 
as well; for how difficult, and in many cases 
how impossible, to prove its spuriousness. Did 
oppression ever before conceive such a tnbunal, 
so countless in numbers, so ample in jurisdiction, 
so formidable in power? Had a bill sumlar to 
this heen proposed in the British Parliament, 
from 1763 w 1776, what would our fathers have 
suid of it? «Yet this bill, with some kindred 
amendments, heightening its features of atrocity, 
Mr. Webster promised * to support, with all its 
provisions, te the fullest extent.” 

What aggravates the wrong, is, that the cru- 
elties of the measure would fall upon the poor, 
the helpless, the ignorant, the unfriended. The 























bill would have been tar tess disyraceful. had irs | ment’s consideration will show that the purchas- 
| provisions borne upon the men whe should pass | ers will have get a good bargain if all that is 
hits because in such case, there would have been | said of the capabiliues and cheapness of the 
a touch ef equality, Now, if this bil does not light can be established. — The terms of purchase 
‘ deride’ all guaranties for protection of human hb: | are reported to be five millions of dollars—halfa 
lerty, itis only because my word of reprobstien | milion down. ye 

‘ig too weak. It is only because one needs} Mr Paine is expecting a visit from the com- 
\s to teara leaf from the curse-book of Pandemo-| mittee on gas of our ey government at Worers- 
‘nium’ in order to describe it by fitting epithets. | ter today to Jook into this matter. [Buston 
| With regard to the fairness of Southern | Transcript. 

| Courts, Mr. Mann says: . 

| ** | Save no doubt that what Mr. Webster says INDIAN NUMERALS. 

about southern courts being ** fair and upmght ; ‘ 

is very generally and extensively true, but I stire | Some singular developments appear on this 
had a little personal knowledge of southern | subject in the oy “aidanaie which are waking under 
leourts and I have no hesitation in saying that | the authority of Congress at the Indian Bureau. 
ithere has been one. at least, before which, if a! It is found that while we are paying large annui- 
slave were suing for his freedom, and any pop-| Hes to many of the tribes who are still in the 
ular clamor against him should exist, he would | mere hunter or barbaric state, these tribes do not 
jhave no more hope of obtaining his liberty | comprehend the simplest rules of addition and 
lthreugh the ** fairness’ of the court, than if, | division. None of them have the slightest idea 
thrown overboard in the middle of the Atlantic of mental arithmetic. They cannot multiply or 
ocean, he would have of saving his life by swim- | divide a figure. And they have wo clear appre- 
ining ashore. | ciation of even moderate sums, of say five or ten 











THE GRINNEL FXPEDITION. 


New Bedford may well be proud of her sons, 
many of whem have dove her honor and render- 
ed distinguished service to the State. Among 
others who deserve to be cherished in the mem- 
ories of all, are the brothers Grinnell, who hav- 
ing become eminent as merchanis, have also ac- 
qu:red reputation in other departiwents of useful- | 
ness. Mr. Moses H. Grinnell has represented 
the city of New York in Congress. Mr. Jo- 
seph Grinnell is at the p esent time our popular 
and effi ‘ient Representative in that body. Mr. 
Heory Grinnell has not been arnbitious of politt- 
cal honors. but has been content to build up a 
high reputation as an enterprising, skilfal and 
upright merchant. The recent act of munifi- 
cence of the latter has given hima world wide 
renown. His brother in New York has long 
been known by his princely liberality. both in ins 
immediate shpere of action and in behalf of the 
benevolent objects of the day, but Mr. Heury 
Grinnell has entered upon a wide field of human 
enterprise. Jt is indeed a beautiful spectacle to 
behold a private citizen fitting out at his own ex- 
pense an expedition to go in search of a lost 
mariner, a subject of a foreign power, who has 
perilled and perhaps lost his fe in undertaking 
to add to our knowledge of the earth on which 
we live. Sir John Franklin, the famous naviga- 
tor, has been missing for a very long time, and 
no tidings have reached the civilized world show- 
ing in what part of the frozen regions he may be 
found. Yet, looking at the matter with the eye 
of faith and hope, a worthy son of our erty has 
undertaken to fit out an expedition 10 go in 
search of him. He has sent out a forlorn hope 
with only a mere chance of relieving the lost 
Engl shan and his gallavt compsnions. But 
atiough such is the principal object of usis 
philanthropic movement, there is a secondary 
object in view of great importance toa the whole 
civilized worl). Theexpedition are directed to 
make seientifie observations and to b nefit the 
world by their discoverws. Whether Sir Join 
Franklin be found or not, there is hule deubt 
that the admirably contrived ex peditivn fitted out 
so liberally by Mr. Henry Grinweli, will be cf 
great service to mankind. We await tidings of 
the brivantines commanded by DeHaven and 
Griffin with inteose anxiety, and none whe have 
human hearts ean fail to take a deep interest in 
the perilous voyage in those little vessels and to 
wish thea God speed. [New Bedford Mercu- 
ry. 





DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA. 


A correspondent of the London Times gives 


-+ Commiss‘on Paper Estab!ishment. 





JONES & WHEELWRIGHT, 
Corner of Water and Devonshire Streets, Boston. 


HAYS constant y for sale, in lots to suit purchasers, 
the followiug «rticles, which they offer at manufac- 
turers’ prices, for cash or approved credit. 


TO PUBLISHERS OF BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 
Book paper, medi m and medium and a half; double do, 


of v rious weight and color Auy size sid quality made to 
order at short notice. & 


FANCY COLORED PAPER. 
For handbilis book covers, fly leaves, &c. ; glazed end 


unglazed double cap, assor ed culora, ior writing-bouk cov- 
ers. 


NEWSPAPER. 


Newspaper constantly on hand of the various sizes and 

qualities usually cailed for, such us 
27X42 40 Ihe, 
27X12 42 Ibe. 
20:37 38 Ibs, 
26X36 33 Ibs. 
26X36 34 Ibe. 
26X36 36 Ibs. 
x5X 8 30 Ihe. 
25X35 32 Ibe. 
25X43 34 Ihe. 
22X42 26 iim. 
22X31 45 Ihe. 

2X33 .0 Ibs. 20 Ibs. 


FOOLSCAP, LETTER PAPER AND FOLIO POST. 

Quarto Post, ex rm superfine, fine, and common, white 
and blue plain and rued: Packet Post, extra superfine, 
plai. and ruled; Commercial Post; white and blue Folio 
Post. 


TO GROCERS AND PROVISION DEALERS. 
Straw and Rag “rapping Paper, ali sizes; Bag Paper, 


Tex Wrapping, Manila Paper, all sizes; cheap Cap and 
Letter Paper. 


21X38 
2: X48 
2. X38 
21X46 


70 Irs. 


TO DRUGGISTS. 
Hard Ware Paper, al! sizes; «hite and colored Wrap- 
ping, Co, do. ; Blue Paper, for Seidlitz powders. 


TO SHOE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 
Straw Boards and shoe Paper, white and assorted. 
TO MANUFACTURERS. 
Cloth Paper, all sixes ; Ruling do., do.; Press do., do. 
TO SHIPPERS. 
Straw Wrapping Paper, al) sizes and thicknesses. 
CARDS. 


| Satin Enumetied Cards, of superior quality, at prices as 
low as the common learl Surface; fine anil extra fine 
Enamel ed Cards ; Satin E amelied -heets, 20124. 

may li lmis3mos 


COMMUNION WARE. 


PALMER & BACHELDERS, 
No. 91 Washingt: n Street, 








| AVE made arra gements for the manufacture of a new 

pattern of Mitver PLatEep Communtoy Bexavics, for 
ther own exclusive sale, of a quality which they can war- 
r nt, at much .ower prices than have heretofure been paid— 
to wit:— 





sume interesting details respecti'g Mr. Richard- 





Mr. Webster holds Massachusetts up to the | thousand dollars, unless the pieces of coi are 
‘ridicule of the world, because she ** grows fervid | Spread out before them. But for all large sums 


soo, the enterprising African traveller. 


Mr | 


jon Peonsylvania wrongs;”’ and he has deemed | 
lit his duty to inquire how many seizures of tugi- 
| tive slaves have occurred in New England within | 
‘ourtime. Is this the Christan standard by 
| whiel: to estimate the evil of encroachments upon | 
ithe most saered rights of men! If I repose in| 
leontentment and indifference, because my own | 
| section, or State, or county, is as yet but a par- | 
‘tial sufferer. why should I not continue content- | 
led and indifferent while 1 myself am sate? In} 
| providing for the liberties of the citizen, under a | 
leammon gevernment, | think Massachusetts | 
| worthy of all honer, and not of ridicule, because | 
Ishe does * grow tervid on Pennsylvania wrengs | 
land,” onthe wrengsof an entire race, whether in | 
Pennsylvania or California, certainly within the 
| houndaries of our owncountry. I see no reason ! 
| why my sympathies asa man, or the obligations of | 
my oath as an officer, mm regard to the nearer or the | 
| remoter States, should be inversely as the squares | 
lof the distances. Even with rega:d to foreign | 
leountries, did Mr. Webster think so, in these bet- 
lier days, when his eloquent appeal for oppressed 
fied hleeding Greece reused the vation, like the | 
voice of acclarion? Did Mr. Webster deem it | 
inecessary to make inquisitions through all the | 
|New England States, hew many Hungarian | 
patriots they had seen shot at the tap of the| 
jdrum, or how many noble Hungarian women 
lhad been stripped and whipped m their market 
| places, before he thrilled the heart of the nation, | 
jat the wrongs of Kossu‘h and his compatriots, 
jand invoked the execrations of the world upon) 
ithe Anstrian and Russian despots? I see no) 
| tifference between these cases, which is not in 
ttaver of our home interests, of our own domestic | 
eigem except the diffrence of their bearings | 
upon partisan polities. Mr Webster quotes and } 
| eammencis Mr. Bissell, who said that those 


i 
} 


}term. in dwonk. Vhe terms one, two, three, &c., 


| more by intermixture of races. 


/adopting at this point. the Euglish terms ** mil- 


they are ia the dark, and are entirely anable to | uf Good Friday, for the intertorof Atriea. “The | 


understand a mental divisor. Some of them can- | transport of the boat fur navigating the lakes has | 


not count a thousand. Bundles and sticks, tied | heen a source of great anxiety and immense dif- | 
up, are the ordinary mode of counting. ' lficulty It has 10 be conveyed a four months juur- | 
Their arnhmetical root is clearly decimal. 


4 : . aey over the burning sands of Africa, before u 
Five fingers on each hand, held up, is a decimal, | paches Lake Tshad. The Adiniral at Malta | 
five tors on each foot, appealed to, converts this 


p has constructed a beautiful ecrafi, bread in the | 
into a vingtige simal. There are separate words fheam and aslightas cork on the water. Mr. | 
for digits, from one to ten. Mi-tes-wa. The | Richardson and his Gerwan travelling compan- | 
nine former are then add-d after the laver t | juns proceed first to Mourzouk by the route of | 
nineteen. Twenty is d-noted by a new term. | Migdel, not yet traveiled by Europeans ; aftee- | 
mi tun-a. The digits from one to nine are then wards trom Mourzouk to Ghat, and thence | 
added to this word tll twenty nine. Thirty 184 | pprough the country of the Souaneks to Abeer | 
compound, meaning three tens; forty. four tens, | and Ughachy, where. on the frontier of Sondan, 
and so on, to ninety-nine. Que hundred is a new | hey will await the termination of the rainy sea-| 
sen in the tropics. during which all human labor | 
is suspended. This season «f fever terminated, | 
i Mr. Richardson and Dr. Barker and Overweg | 
will proceed to Kanon and Pukk wten, the prinel- | 
| pal cities of Soudan and of the F-ilentals’ empire. 
| They will then turn eastward te Bernou. when | 
they will explore the watersof Lake [shad ; and | 
lifany thing bappen to the boaten route, they will | 
jcunstruct a new one, being well provided with | 
}teols aud other boat-building apparaus. ‘The | 
| shores of the Tshad. being explored, Drs. Barker | 
jand Overwey, will separate trom Mr. Richardson; 


uttered before this, render the count exact to one 
thousand. which is called @ great fiank, and the 
same prefixture of the nam s for the digits can 
be repeated to ten thousand. 

This is the Algonquin mode. But the pieces 
of money or any things of any kind, must be 
shown, to enable them to understand the sum. 
Chere is no rule of multiplication, division, &e. 
There is absolutely no mental app-eeciation of 
sums. This denoves how carefully, how simply 
and pains takin g/y money transactions should be 
conducted with the Indians, and how liable they 
are to nusunderstand offers made for their lands. 
and to misapprehension or deception. 

The more advanced tribes are better arithme- 
ticians. They have profited by education, and 
The Choctaws 
have native terms te fen hundred thousand. By 


|—the two former pro-weding further east towards | 
| the Mountains of the Mou and the eastern coast | 
lof Airica, and the last returning north to the | 
Mr. | 
| Richardson 1s expected to return to Tripoliin the | 
|course of a year anda half; but of course the 
| period of the return of bis compamons cannot be | 
| 


|M-diterranean onthe wld Bornou route. 


. ae hrought withie the same Compass, not even cou- 
lien” and billion,’ with a peculmr orthography, | jectured.”’ | 
| 


they can compute higher. The agent for the ~— 
Cherokees reports oriyinal terms for very high 
sums—Which, however, there is reason to be- 





Tue Provicarity of Weattu.—We extract | 


| Richardson, he savs, left Tripoli on the morning | “ “ 


} sy aveted to call ano etemive om arrengemen = 


#7 00 each. 
Ino = * 

3 00 

450 

250 

4 00 

hey are now prepared to execute orders for anv quanti 

ty of full sets. or single pieces; and invite Clergymen, 
Church Committees, and others to call and examine their 
assortment before making purchases. 
tay 18 Stis3tus 


: Usefu | Books, 


j AMES MUNROK & CO., have received the following— 
. Fowne's Rudine tary Chemistry, price 2) cts. 
Drainage aud Sewerage of Towns and Buildings, plates, 
37 cts 
' restise on the Steam Engine, by Dr. Larduer, plates, 37 
s 


| Pinted Flagons, * pints 

i ” as 2 quarts 
Plates 10 inch 

tik “ 

= Cups, | pmt 

a Christening Basin 


| “ 





ship Building and Naval \rchitecture, with Ulustrations, 


37 cts 

Rudi nents of Civil Engineering, numerous plates, 75 cts. 
Well-Di.g ug, Boring, &c , by Swindell, plates, 47 cts. 
Hauyw's | Lene Trigonometry for chouls, etc., 37 cts. 
lixddou'’s Rudimentary  rithmetic, 37 ct . 
Biasting aud Quarrying of Stone, plates, 37 cts. 

For snle at No. 134 Washington, Opposite Scho | street. 
may is 





Young Ladies’ 
PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL, 


$B com nence on Monday, October Lat Hours, 9 till 
2 DD <igned te forest a thereugh course of lustruc- 
ton, ander the best Tenchers in every ranch of Feunie 
Edocation.-te qualf: Young Ladies for any sphere of 
luty, or any circle in society. 
Our rooms are spxriens and retired, comprising 
LaADIE* BFLECT ° 


FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 


completely furnished with 
APOCROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CA ISTHESIC APPARATUS 

ATe-ding a vatiet, of agreeable evercixe and recreation 
to be reserved exclusively for the use of Families, fre we 
+ess being given, at stated heurs, to the Young Ladies o 
she Behe. 

Parents wi-hing to give their dunghters «liberal, accom- 
dished sheteugh aed healthtul education, are sexpectiul- 
Literal 
redoctio. made to parents sending mere than one Pupil or 


NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK, 


With Special exercises and Adaplations to Sing- 
ing Schools and Choir Practice ; entitled 


HE BAY 8TATE COLLECTION: by A. N. Joun 

son, Organist at Park Street Church, ; Josian 
Oscoon, Organist at Winnissimmet Church, Chelsen; and 
Sumner Hitt, Orgnuist at Old 8 uth Church, Bosten.— 
One of the inost complete Collections of Bscrep Music 
ever published, suited to the wauts of all Christian Denomi- 
nations, and to the various of Public Congrega 
tional and Social Worship. 
The work ins a large of Music, embracing a 
grent variety of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chants 
Choruses, and Set Pieces, Urigiual and selected. The 
{ELEMENTARY PRivcipLes are arranged in such a manner, 
that « full set of Exercises are presented for the practice of 
Elementary Classes, thus suving the labor of writing Black- 
board Lessous, and greatly facilitating the progress of a 
Ciass. In addition to an unusually great variety of New 
Music, mos of the Old Standard Tunes are contained in the 
work, published in a form which occupies but little room. 
e Anthems are of a very popular character, great care 
having been exercised in their selection and arrangement.— 
A set of Sotrreecio Exencises, for traming  hoirs, is 
embrneed in the work, and also a Cnorister’s invex, 
which coutains the first line of « large portion of the Hy mus 
n common use, with referevces to the Tunes in this work 
adapted to erch hymn. © 
The Editors of this work, from many years’ experience as 
Tenxchers and Conductors of Music in some of the prinei- 
pal charches of Boston, have had unusual opportunities for 
becoming acquainted with the wants of Choirs aud -chools. 
The views of inany experienced teachers, residing in various 
purts of the country, have also been consulted, aud it is be- 
lieved that no work hus ever been offered which will ena- 
ble tenchers to instruct their classes with equal facility and 
success. The Chorister’s Index is adapted with particular 
reference to the Church Psalmody, Isalms and Hymus by 
the General Association of Connecticut, Watts’ and Select 
Hymns, and many others. 

= 4 Teachers and others are requested to examine the 
work. 

i have been constantly using the Bay State Collection 
since ts publication, in several Singing Schools, and I most 
cheerfully recommend it as the best adapted and most con- 
venient book for the purpose that 1 have ever met with. 1 
give it a decided preference over any similar publicntion, 
and beheve the preterence will be sustained by all who will 
make trian] of its merits. It greatly relieves the labor of the 
teacher, simplifies the course of instruction and facilitates 
the progress of the pupils. J. C. Cram, 

Teacher of Music. 


Messrs. ‘* iikins, Carter & Co., Gentlemen, After ex- 
aming several new Musical Publications, | am convinced 
that The Bay State Collection is preferable to them all. 1 
shall therefore adopt it in my schools the coming season.— 
For one commencing on Tuesday evening, 1 am requested 





Albion Life ‘nsurance (0. 
LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON, 


instituted in 1805.— Empowered by Act of Parliament 
CAPITAL $5. le 


A portion of whict is invested in Uniieu siates Siucks 
DIRECTORS 


Matruew Haarison, Esg., Chairman. 
Jous Hampren Giepstan es, Exe., Deputy Chairman 


Thomas Staring Benson, bq. 

dames Whatman Busanquet, Esq. 

Frederick turmester, Eng 

Join Conmgham, Esq 

Frederick Dawes Danvers, , 

Snuuel Hennes Teush tlecker, Esq. 

David Riddall KReper. E-q. 

Charles Russell, Exg., M. P. 

Kennard Smith, Exq. 

Edward Stewart, Enq. 

BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 
Paysictans. 


Edward Bright. Exq.,™ D., London. 

Johu W. Prancis. Exq., M D . New York. 

J. 8. 8. Jackson. Esq. M. D., Boston. 
RURGEONS. 

William Lobth. Paq.. Loudon, 

J.C. Henles, Esq. New V ork. 

J. Mason Warren, Erq., Boston. 

Secretary—Epwin Cuaartos, Esq. 
Actuary—Joun Le Carretaty, Esq. 
Ageuts at Boston.—Mesxsre, Wittiam Hates and Samu 

EL Pacs 


Bonus.- -Eighty per cent., or four fifths of the pr fits re 
turned te the Policy Holder« every three vears, with. 
out any deduction or reservation whatever 


The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, combining a 
the advantages of the Moatual ss stem, with all the security 
ofa doin Brock Company, UW was established in the 
year 1805 and it consists of a highly respectable beady of 
Proprietors. who, independeatls of « large paid up enpitnt 
and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually 
lianle, te the extent of their resvective shares. tor all ine 
Company’sengagements bt offers GREATER uivaninges, 
without exposing the avured to ans of the rinks of Movual 
Societies. as it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of its profirg 
iv CASH, VETS THREE YEARS. #1 COM poand interest, WiTH 
OUT ANY DEDUCTIO® OR RESERVATION WHaTevex— 
whereas in Mutual insurance offices no seCuRITY oF THE 
KIAD EXISTS the profits are heid responsible for the lous 
es. aod the Premioms are alwase hable to be raimed. or 
the anim insured diminished, xccording to the exigencies 
ot the Seciets; and tt at apy time, whether from mixcon- 





to procure them, ete. Moses D. Ranvatr. 
Newbury port, Oct. 1649. 


tunes and and »eces in the “Bay State 


hesitatingly pronounce it W's ea work admirably adapted to 
the wants of Choirs and inging -chools. Its arrangement 
of the Elementary Department is entirely new, and such as 
will, in our opinion, greatly facilitate the labors of Teachers 


The selection of barch Music which it contains is vot sur 
passed by any werk with which we are acquainted. 
Tuomas J. Gurxery, 


Teacher of Music, East Abington, Mass. 
A Witrnineton, 
horister and Conductor of the Music at Old South Church 
Boston. 


dJnst published by “ ILKIN-, ARTER & ( 0., Boston, 
and for sale by the Booksellers generally. novie 


VAPOR BATHS, 


Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 
bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 
—_ Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 

moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 

| &c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 

eujoyed. They are nnportant auamanes in the treatment 
ofaimost all hronic Diseases. 

The late Dr. Wm. Lreland, an eminent physician of tne 
city of New York, says: “lam myseli so fully satisfied of 
the very e.traordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid to general practice, that | would not 
be without them for all that | have hitherto known of my 
protession.” 

Ur. John C. “ arren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 
| is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 
| many years. My experience of it has led me to consider 
| One of the most powerful and eilicacious applicatious, when 
| judiciously exnployed.” 

Ur. J. V. ©. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
gz idance of a responsible physician, we feel warranted in 
sa) ing that great good, in a restoration of impaired health, 
wmy be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 

Dr. Wim. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
of these Baths far e.ceed my most sanguine expectations.” 

Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. ¢ . says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the menns of restoring my be- 
loved wile to a comfortable state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her eujos ing it in a degree that she uever 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
first cacried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
monary Consumption of long standing.” 

Lr Whithaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume 








istered every day, (Saudays excepted,) from 5 o'clock, A. 
M..to9¥. M. 

This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti 
| tutions of the kind iv this country. The subscriber hopes 
that his long experience in managing such an Institution, 
| will give him the confidence and patconage of the public. 
MASON M. MILES, M. D. 


Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. isdind os 





Oye ANY SCHOUL 
Pudli-hed by D. APPLETON & CU., 200 Broad 
way, New York. 


of Singing Schools who may adopt it as their text-book.— | 


duct or misfortune, the affairs of the Secet, beeome ir. 


| reparabls involved there exia'< neither canital nor stock. 
Having had several opportunities of bearing the exerciars | 

ollection of Church | such an event mast necessarily give rire. 

Music,” and having given it « thorough examination, we un | 


| ADVANTAGES OBFERED BY TITS COMPANY. 


holders te fall back apen. to mitigate the dixtress to which 


PERFECT SECURITY, 4 ising trom « large pud up capita 
| avd accumulated profits of a business of turty ) ears stand 
the 
nga MAY BE PAID QUARTEKLY, half yearly, or an- 
nuntly. 

WHEN THE INSURANCE IS FOR THE WHOLE term at life, 
hefthe premium may remain unpaid for five years, on 
pausing interest. 

Lire Poricy Horpers purticivate at once in ali the 
profits of the Comuans, from the date of the payment of 
the dirst premivm and share in the first ivixion of the 
profits—net being compelled te wan five years. as in most 
other companies, betore becoming entitled to share m the 
pi otits. 

GIGHTY PER CENT, OR FoUR FIFTHS of the profits on 
he business. both in Europe and America, are pnid in 
Cash, or taken in reduction of suunal prema, or applied 





Baths, lodine Vapor Baths, and biain Vapor Baths, admin- | 


EX T--nueouns— 


i. ¢sxeeK and Latin.—Arnold’s First and | 
Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, t2ue, 73 
ets— Arnold's Latin Prose Compustiion, $1— Arnola’s 
Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, Ime, gl—Arnola’s | 
First Greek Book, 62 cte—Arnuid’s Grech Prose | Liam B BRapeu 
Composition, 12uo, 75 cta—Aruold’s Greek Reading | 


Sook, edited by Speacer, L2ao, $1 50—weza’s Laur | phat such a collection of ewice gems bas vever betore 


im angmentation of the sum insured, at the option of the 
pohe, helder. 
| No CHarGe For Poxicy, or medical examination, 
No CHARGE FOR SEA RISK. (0 or fiom Eureupe, at any 
senson © the year. 
| POLICY tivLDERSIN THE ALBION donot sink the amoun 
of them premium, but the insured is bewefites every chird 
| -ear during his own life, by the receipt of his profits in 
|) #sh—the- rendering hie payment to the Company an ine 
| Vestment «t interest. independent of securing « principa 
| ws ord every contingency, te his family. 
Low Puemiums ter short terme of line. 
roucies are granted tv mecure the payment of the prin- 
cipal, on the insnred attaining the age of sixty; or dying 
previously, the sum is paid to his family or other repree 
| sentatives r 
A FALk COWPENSATION allowed On surrender oflife poi, 
Ces to the Company. 
| The undersigned ouving been appwinted Agents of the 
ALBION a! Boston. are prepared to receive proporals for 
| ‘heutances on Lives. tenn. amount wot exceeding 35,060, 
jor less (han $500. aud are empowered, in auexceptionsbie 
| cues, to gtaut policies without reference to the Board of 
| otectors at Louden Parties destroun of availing them- 
selves of the benefits of Lite Lusurauce are vespecituliy ine 
vited toe vamine tite the advantages offered by the Com- 
miy betore taking out policies cleewhere. Prospectuses, 
| and all requisite information Can be obtained on applica- 
| 10n at war flee. 
Wiciiam jeg. Agents to the Company 
j 
' 


; 


Same. Pace for Borton aud viewmity. 
jone® ’ Nod Veechan’s Exchange. Hostan. 





HASTINGS AND BKADBLURYS’ 


NEW MUSIt BUOK, 


| 


| THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 
} 


—R— 

| HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 

OF FSALMODY. 

} ‘UNTAINING original music and selections from 
} 7 he best European and American Conposers. 
| Consisting of Tunes, ANTHEMS, MoTeTs, Ise 

| TROIS, SeNTesces and CHANTS. with an appendix 
of the most appreved Standard Church Tunes, tor Con- 
gregational Singing, by THomas Hastines & Wit 

KY. 

We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 


| Southern Shates whith bed sulbesd the . bees lieve, not ove ina thonsand of the common 


the following remarks trom the N. Y. Daily | for mere than one term. 
Rey FRANCIS L. CAPEN, Principal. 


Festament, T2u, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin | teen presented for their inspection aml gratification. 
cola, b2m0, sl —Cresar’s Commentaries; Notes by | 


from loss of slaves made the greatest clamor.— | 
hat statement of a fact was well pot by Mr. | 
| Bissell; but was it well applied by Mr. Webster?) 
j lu the statement, it was a question as to the loss | 
| of property. Jn the application, it is a question | 
jas tothe loss of hbertv. The latter is not, 
itherefore, the “* counterfact’’ of the former.— 
| Bhiodness to the distinction between the value | 
jana the principle of property, and the value and | 
|the principle of liberty, could alone have permit- | 
jted the comparison. 

At the close of the letter, there is the fol- 


’ 


lowing postscript." 
; ‘P.S. While writing the closing paragraphs 
j of this commumeation, I have seen a** Fugitive | 
, Slave Bill,”’ submitted by Mr. Webster in the} 
Senate, on Monday last. It provides for a trial 
by jury. Itis short, consisting of two sections | 
jonly; simple in iis provisions. and could it be 
islivhtly altered, se as to provide for an appeal | 
jin matters of law in certain cases. and for ena- 
| bling the alleged fugitive te procure testimony 
lin tis defenee, and to be indemnified in case th 
| judgment is in his favor, it would seem to be as 
nearly perfect as a bill on such a subject ean be. 
| rejoice to see this bill, and to know that it 
comes from such a seurce. No man is so traly 
great, whatever other titl's to eminence he may | 
have, as when, after taking an erroneous step, | 
he resulves to ** tread that step backward.” 


| 
J 
j 





Tue Greatest Discovery or tHe Acer.—If| 
jall that has recently been said of the discovery, 
iby Mr. Henry M. Paine, of the decomposition 
lof water and the production of an inflammable gas, | 
that is safe and easily managed, and can be ap-} 
plied to domestic uses, be true, then this must 
aitain par eminence the rank we have as-igned it) 
iat the head of this article. A couple of gentle- | 
meu of this city, a few days since, addressed a | 
letter to Mr. Paine, making inquiries on the sub- | 
ject of this gas. In reply, he, with much cour- 
jtesy. invited them to come to Worcester, where 
|he would be happy to show its operation, and | 
give them any information they might desire. | 
On Thursday evening, these gentlemen visited | 
Worcester ; and their report is, that they were | 
'well repaid for their journey. They learnt from | 
Mr. Paine that be had disposed of the right to} 
use his invention in the United States 10 parties | 
jof gentlemen in Boston aud New York. He was! 
| Yery courteous, and gave the gentlemen all the | 
jinfurmation he could, without infringing on the | 
i rights of the new proprietors. 
} A fortnight since he would have been pleased 
ito have shown the entire instrument, but, as the 
matter now stands, he did not feel at liverty to 
‘show it. We understand that steps have been | 
taken to secure patents in Europe, and when se- | 
cured, the right of use will be offered for sale at, 
a cost within the means of all, 
Mr. Paine does not claim the discovery cf de- 
composing water, which was known 65 years 
. ago; but he dees claim the discovery of a new 
, principle of electricity, by which the decomposi- 
tion of water is very rapidly produced, and ata 
simerely nominal cost. An hour was spent iv 
hearing him discourse upon the subject, and, if 
“all he claims for the diseovery is verified, it can- 
not fail torevoluiionize many departments of mod- 
ern commerce. ‘lo see the purest flame, so clear 
that the faintest tints of blue and green can be 
pentty distinguished, and of sucha quality, that 
‘ 


} 
| 


} 


the eve is not pained in gazing on it, certain! 
spexks well for the superiority of the light. Ie 
[bare with an even and steady consumption, 
about one cubic foot in three to four hours, suffi- 
feient to light a common-sized room. There is 
‘no smell or smoke tothe gas. The flame is 
opaque, and the power of the jet_tremendvus. 

| During the last winter, Mr. Paine erected a 
Hight-house upon ahill in front of his house, 
from which he direeted the rays, by a reflector, 
|to a village opposite Worcester, and one mile 
fand a sixth distant inan air line. The light was 
‘so powerful, that persons in the village could 
iread by it. 

| Another illustration of the character of this 
Hlight is in the fact, that an excellent daguerre- 
‘utype has been taken by it. 

Mr. Paine exhibited the stove, which warmed 
‘his room. It was about 14 inches in diameter, 
cowposed of two circular pieces of sheet iron, 
{between which a flame issues, and the cold air 





| gated, to have a thousand. 


days. 


here, for 
death, and every tree whereupon we would rest 
is ready tv be cut down, to the end that we may | 
flee and mount up, and build cpon the rock, and | 
dwell in the holes of the rock. 


people understands.—[National Iutelligencer. 





SCIENTIFIC WONDERS. 


The general faith in science as a wonder- 
worker is at present unlimited ; and aleng with 
this there is cherished the conviction that every 
diseovery and invention admits of a practical ap- 
pleation tothe welfare of men. Isa new vege - 
able product brought to this country frou abroad, 


|dranew chemical compound diseevered, or a 


nominal physical phenomenon recorded, the 
question is immediately ask d, cui bono? What 
is it good for? Is food or drink to be got out of 
it?) Will it make hats, or shoes, or cover um- 
brellas? Will it kill or heal? Will it drive a 
steam engine ormakeamill got And truly this 
cui bono question has of late been so satisfactori- 
ly answered, that we cannot wender that the 
public should persist in putting it, somewhat 
eagerly, to every, discuveror or inventor, and 
should believe that if a substance has one valu- 
able application, it will prove, iffurther investi- 
Gutta percha has 
not heen known in this country ten years : and 
already it would be more difficult to say what 
purposes it had not been applied to. than enu- 
merate those towhich it has beenapplied Gun- 
cotton had not proved in its saddest way its puw- 
erto kill, before certain invenious Americans 


i showed that it hasa_ most eumnapatle power of 
| healing, and forms the best sticking plaster fur 


wounds. Surgeons have not employed ether 
and chlorotorm as anesthetics for three years, 
andalready an ether steam engine is at work in 
Lyons, and a chioroform engine in London. Of 
other sciences we need scarcely speak, Chem- 
istry has jong come down from her atomic alti- 
tudes and elective affinities ; and now scours 
and dyes, bakes, brews, cooks, and compounds 
drugs with contented composure.  Electririry 
leaves her thunderbo't in the sky, and, like Mer- 
cury dismissed from Olympus, acts as letter car- 
rier and message boy. Even the mysterious 
magnetism, which ouce seemed a! ving princi- 
ple to quiver in the compass needle, is now un- 
clothed of mystery, and setto driving turning- 
lathes. The public perceives all this, and has 
uolimited faith in man’s power to conquer na- 
ture. Thr eredulity which formerly ted upon 
‘nicorns, pheenxes, mermaids, vampires, kra- 
kens, pestilential comets, fairies, ghosts, witeh- 
es. spectres, charms, curses, universal remedies, 
pactions with Satan, and the like, now tampers 
with chemistry, electricity and magnetism, as it 
onee did with the invisible world. Shoes of 
swiftness, s«ven league boots, and Fortunatos’s 
wishing caps are banished even frum the nurse- 
ry ; but an electro magnetic steam fire balloon, 
which will cleave the air like athunderbolt, and 
g0 as straight w its destination as the crow flies, 
is an invention which many hope to see realized, 
before railways are quite wornto pieces. A 
snuffhox full «f the new manure, about to be pa- 
tented, will fertilze a field; and the same 


amount of the new explosive will dismantle the 


fortifications of Paris. By means of the fish- 
tail propeller, wo be shortly laid before the Ad- 
miralty, the Atlantic will be crossed in three 
[Edinburg Review. 





Srrvation or New Ornteans. Few persons 


who have never visited New Orleans have any 
correct idea of its position, and why a crevasse 
makes timid people nervous. 
valley, with the levee, which is a high enbank- 
ment that keeps the river from flowing in on the 
tewn on one side. and the M-tasre ridge on the 
other. 
feet below the high water line of the Mississippi, 
five feet below the crest of the Metaire ridge, 
and about one foot above the ordinary tides of 
Lake Punchartrain. 


The city is ina 


The average depth of the valley is 15 





Extracts. Build your nest upon no tree 
ou see God hath seld the forest unto 


If ye are wheat, ye must go under the Lord's 


threshing instrument, in his barn floor, and 
through his sieve, and through his will, to be © 
bruised, as the Prince of your salvation was. 


hands of a few individuals in this city, is, we 
presume, well known ; bat few are aware of the 
lavish expenditure of some of our mil)ionaires. 
It Jooks.something like going hack to the davs 
of Rome when the revenue of a province scarce 
| sufficed t+ f rsh. s.pper, t le r that ata party 
given in Latayetie Place, the flowers alone cost 
| twenty-five hundred dollers'! Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Bahimore werefall placed ander eo:.tri- 





| bution, 10 decorate a single New York mansion | 


| with exotics, 
The family which could afford to entertain 


|their friends ai this expense were, of course. | 
But though such great | 


the favorites of fortune. 
| wealth is not enjoyed by all of our fashienables, 
| their extravagance would astonish folks unaccus- 
ltomed to the aristocracy of republicanism. 
} no uncommor thing for eight hundred or a thou. 
| sand invitations to issue for one party, among the 
|* upper ten,’ who crowd their heuses to reple- 
tion, fill their guests wih the choices: viands, 
ithe mast costly wines—delight them with flow- 
jers a: d music at the cost of thousands ; aid rule 
their litle hour, through their exit. vaganee and 
| folly, the admiration and wonders of those they 
jfete—then become baukrupt, and give place in 
the circles of fashion to seme florist, confeetion- 
er, or upholsterer, who grew rich in supplying 
their extravagance, aud in his turn is ambiueors 
for social distinction, 





A Veteran Caiminat. Among the convicts 
frem the State Prison who were re sentenced in 
the Municipal Court yesterday, was 4 man na- 
med Henry Woods, about 75 years old, who has 


six other semences for larcenies. Since the 
finemeut, and 38 years at hoard labor in the State 
Prison. His earlier convictions were for bur- 
glary and store-breaking ; but the last was a 
f lonieus assault, with intent, &c., upon his sis- 
ter-in-law, his fither’s daughter by a second 
wife. He told the Court yesterday, when asked 
if he had anything to say, that he thought the 
Strite had had about enough of his time, but be 
was now so old, that it did net matter much 
where he passed the remainder of his days 
Judge Hoar gave wsemtence of six months addi- 
tional. ['Transeript. 











MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD, 
BY JACOB BURNS, D. D. 


NOTICES OF THE ENGLISH EDITION. 
[From Rev. J. Angell James.] 

“Tt isa useful and valuable work, replete with instruc 
tion and encoursgemeut, and will have, | hope, as it de- 
serves to have, a wide circulntion Lt make much ase of it 
in my periodical meetings, among this interesting and im- 
portant class.” 


(From Rev. Dr. Beaumont.] 

“Tam constrained to say that it is full of interest. and 
that ofthe mos pl asing and useful kind. It presents to 
the render a bouquet of charmed bames— a cabinet of charm 
ing reminiscence s—a tissue of facts and morals, of incidents 
and principles, at once delightfu and edifying. And as a 
galery of ‘elect Indies’ and their sone, it wou d be a profi- 
table study for a1 who fill the important relations of son and 
mother.” 


[From Rev. J. P. Dobson. | 

* Would that all m thers—young mothers, especially— 
had such volume in their possession, and could be preva ]- 
ed u on to make it 2 vade mecum in the training of their in- 
fant charge IL rejnice to speak of it wherever I can, aud 
shall be ready and giad to avail m\selt of every opportunity 
of recoinmending it, because l can recommend it conscieu- 
tiously and earnestly.” 


[From the Free Church Maguzine | 

“ We have lingered over the pages «f this most attractive 
book, with feelings of interest, and tenderness. and affec- 
tion, which we cannot express. Many remembrances of 
youth arose, and took fall possession of our heart, while in 
some instances we scarcely new whether we read the 
pages of the work before us or those of memory. It is well 
that instances of the precious influe ces of maternal piety, 
pradence, and love. shonid be recorded ; but who ca tel! 
their inestinabe value? The mothers of the wise and 
good ! yes, were there more such mothers, we might confi- 
dently expect more such sous ” 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 


junel = 3 Publishers, 59 Washington street. 





LIBRARY OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


LL. persons having books from this Library.are request- 
ed to retura thein before or on Wednesd ry, the 19th 
inst Boks may be borrowed again on Moaday morning, 
July 22d, and during the vacation, from that time till the 
first Monday in the fol owing term, (Sept. 2d.) the Library 





| 
** The vast accumulation of wealth in the 


It is) 


three times been sentenced for life, and as often | 
had his sentence remitted ; besides having served | 


vear 1810, he has passed 63 davs in solitary con- | 


MRS. WM. GARRETT, Governes 
339 Washington St., Up Stairs. agl&. 


‘Writing, Book-Keeping, and Avith- 
| metic. 


(Coes INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 
| LL 139 WASHIFGTON STREET. corner of School St , 
| stich gas been in see eset! operation fur the bast eight 
j sears ts open WAY and EV. NING, tor practicn! instrne- 
| tien in all the requisites of & Merchant's Clerk, tustend of 
| the mere echool-hoy theory of the Acwemies. Go No 
Ines Syste. Of Stadents aided in procuring suitable 
eoiples ment 

LaDisas.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
ha- been proweded tor Pemales 

BOOKS PORTE. &c. Complicated Accounts 
ed. Copmge &c¢. promptly and taithtells executed 

BOOK KEEPING by Pouble Entry without the Jour 
nal,o. GN Comen, Accountant, Boston, (Pith Editien,) 
rice 62eents Blank Books, 30 cents per -et—for sale as 
shove §& Tibers! allowance to Teachers. 

COMER’S NAUTICA’ INSTITUTE. 

NAVIGATION in all its Dranches, tangtt in the maar 
| tnerengh menver—Lonars, Great ¢ ircle Sailing, . umner's 
| Methed &e. &e The best laxiruments Charts. &e , are 

wovided andexplsined The Extattistment ix ander the 

tirect patronage «4 the Marine Luosurance Oifices and the 

vercheot ship owners of Boston. 

DT Per Cards of Terms, &c., call at 199 Wathington 
street 4% 
Sept ® 


— 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AT FRAMINGHAM. 

Te Summer Term of this School will commence on 

tuesday, the first day of June next. A simall number 
of pupils w il be received into the Subser ber’s family ; and 
the coustant care and attention of hineeli and his wie will 
be devoted to them, as regards both their intel ectual and 

| moral training. , 

Terms :— 132, per annuia. 

R rea*sces. Mr. Geo. 8B. Fmerson, Wm. H. Knicht, 
faq , Wim. HH. Foster, Esq, (Cashier Grocers’ Bank) Bos- 
tou; Rev. A.R Baker, Medford; Rev H. F. Edes, Wo- 
burn; Mr. J. W. Brown, and J. =. Wheeler, Es; , Fra- 
mingham. RUFUS F. BRU WER. 

Framingham, May 11, 1850. 3inos 





djust- 





YHE Subscriber, living on a Farm pleasantly and salu- 
briously sitaxted, 31 miles from Boston, (easily acces- 

sible by Railrond and Stage) wishes to take into his family 
6 or 3 boys, of ages from to 12. His best efforts will be 
devoted to promote their health, improvement, and pro- 
gress in their studies. 

For further particulars, inquiry may be made by letter. 

RICHARD 8. EDES 
Bolton, Worcester Co., Jan. 7th, 185v. 
janig lisostf 


ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 


Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lapies Save tue Pieces. 
VEX BE! LOWS t kes pleasure in saying to such 
Housekeepers as wish to insure their domestic af 
fairs against fature accidents, that his paste for the repair of 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &c., is 
still at their service. and it will effectually heal all the ills 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly 
All articles, a8 soon as repaired are restoredsto their orig- 
inal usefulness, a d cau be used immediately. The original 
sound is always restore to the article repaired ; the paste 
cxun be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse f and needs 
no preparation. Large pitchers with broken handles, and 
Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety. 
Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied on 
reasonable terms. Principal oilice, 


158 WASHINGTON STREET, 
near the Washington Coffee House. 


cP He also repairs China, Earthen, Porcelain, and arti- 
cles of every description, in — beautiful manner. and war- 
ravts them firm as new, at the above place. The adies 
are delighted with his operations tf march23 


Spring end Summer Goods ! 
E have received by the lute arrivals of Freuch and 
English Steainers aud Packet Ships, 
A LARGE STOCK OF 
NEW AND DESIRABLE GOODS, 
For the prese t ard approuching season, 


—~CONSISTING OF— 


SHAWLS, SILKS, DRESS GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


LINENS 
OF A LONG APPROVED MAKE, 
ARTICLES FOR BOYS’ WEAR, &c. 


We have a'so received a full supply of 


Ame:ican Mavufac ured (oods, 


Purchasers will always be sble to find nearly every arti- 
cle of PRY GOODS wanted in families, and always at the 
ICES, 
saad titi DANIELL & CO., 


3mos 249 Washington street. 
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PHASES OF FAITH, 


By the Author of “Tue Sout.” 

UST received by LITTLE & BROWN, 112” Washing- 
oD ton street.—Phases of Faith ; or, Passages from the 
‘istory of my Creed, by F, W. Newman, 8vo 180, a 
few copies, reinaining, of “The Soul,” her sorrows and aspi 
rations: an Fesay towards the Natural History of the 








will be open every Monday forenoon to visitors, and for the 
delivery of Books. . WwW. RRIS, Librarian. 


June 4 


Boul, us che basis of Theology, by F. W. Newman. 
| funel 


Spencer, L2no, $1 —Tacios’s Histories, with Notes 
by Pyter. T2me, S1— Pacnus’s Gerwanta and Agrico 
a; Notes hy Tyler, Lémo, 62 cts. 

(l. -Frexcu.—Collow’s D amatic French Reader 
i2.n0, $l —De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 16 
wo, HO cts—De Fiva’s Auvanced French Reaier, of 
—UOlenmionf's New Method of Learning French, editer 
iy JL. Jewett, 12m0. gl—Key 10 do, 75 ets —Kow 


French Prowuncing Dictionary, Zuo, ot ov. 

Hit) Geaman.—Adler’s Progressive German Read 
er, L2mo, gl—Adier’s German aad English and Eng- 
tish aac German Dictionary, compiled from the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large Svo, $5—Ol endorft’s New 

iefhod of Learving German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
12m>, $1 50—Key to do, 75 ets. 

1V. tracean.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12m0, 
$1—Oilewtorf?s New Method of Learning balan, 
| ertsted in F. Foresti, t2mo, $1 50—Key wo do 75 ets, 
V. Spanisk.—Ollendo: ffs New Method of Learn- 
jing Spanish, by MW. Velazquez and Po Simenne. l2mo, 
$1 50—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, t2mo, gt 25—Va ezquez’s 
Spanish Phrase Book, 1Smo, 38 ces. 

Vi. Herein w.—Gesenme’s tlebrew 
vdited by Rocigar; translated from the best German 
edition, by Conant, Sve, $2 

Vil. ExGuisH —Arnoki’s Lectures on Modern 
History, E200, 31.25 —Bojeson and Arnoli’s Manual 
bot Greek and Roman Annquittes, 120, ¥1— Chase’s 
| Preatise on Algebra, 12.000 $1—Crosby’s fst Lesson- 
jew Geometry, 38 cts —laegar’s Class Book of Zoology. 
| 38 cts —Everett’s System of Engheh Versification. 
| 2me, 75 cis—Grahaw’s Euglish Synonyms, edited by 
| Prot) Reed. of Vennsylvania University, L2mo, $l 
| Gaezot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 

Heury, of N.Y. University, 12mo, »l— How's Shak- 
jsperean Reader, L2mo, S1—beightley’s Mythology o 
| Greece and Rome, ISine, 42 ctea— Magnall’s terstorien 
| Questions, with American Additions, l2mo, $l— 
| Markham’s School History of England, etned by Ele 

za Robbene, author of **Popular Lessons,’? T2a0, 78 
jets— Mandeville’s Elements of Re wing and Oratory. 
|} Sve, $125 — Vandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
13, 4, 5—Patz and Arno.d’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 

phy and History, T2mo, $1—Reid’s Deetronary of the 
| Fogtish Langage, with Derivations, &e , b2me, ¥1- 

Tavlor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Uenory, 8vo. Cloth or Sheep, &2 25— 
Taylor’ Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wright’s Primary Lessone, or 
Child’s Fira: Book. 

NeBaRLY Reapy.—Roise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition. 12mo—Thatcher's Cicero de Officiis 
12ine—Lincoln’s Horace, 12mo— Ollendorti’s El men 
tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. = ag2o. 


- ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


Om Hite Famity Boarpixe ~“cnoo.t. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mack, formeriv of (‘ambridge, have opened their 
Boarding School i a new hou e planned and furnished ex- 
pressly tor the accommodation of twel e pupils Their 
¢ urse of instruction wil' mbrace the Ancient and Modern 
Languages, and the English branches usually pursued in 
Academies 

The honee is situated in Watertown, near the Watertown 
and “ est Cambridge Depot, on the Fircunure Rat roan, 
j six miles from Boston, in the midst of extensive a d diver- 
j sified grounds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known 
| Wellington ill, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 
| pect; is well warmed well ventilated, and supplied with 
‘an abundance of pure spring water in each st ry ; also a 
' bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c , &c. 
| ™ sic, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers in 
Boston. 


The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 
| Rererences.—lref. Beck, Rev. R . Hodges, Cam 
bridge Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown ) © oston. 


| For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, care 
tof. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. uf marcl6 
i 











i Boston, Rept, 4, 1849. 
1 ay eesee WINSLOW would respectfully inforin bie 
patrons nad friends, that he has vnrchased the vwouse 
j formerly occupied by Dr John Ware. No 6 Allston street, 
jand is prepxring it for the fotare permanent lecation o: 
Vhis SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resewed on 
the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the school. 

m future, to 40 pupils, with a view to receiving .no more 

than he can have coustantly ander hve direct personal in- 

«troction. The rooms are very spacious and airs, and 

will be fitted up aud furnished in the best style. A nyste- 

matic, thorough. exact course of etady will be pursued 

such as to qualify seung ladies for any situntion ax teach 
S ers. Of as members of seciety. The most carefii atrention 
« will be paid to their demennor, aud to their woral and re- 
» ligieas culture 
' Having directed all his studies, for several years, to the 
ond of qualifying himeelfto texch in the best manner. the 
undersigned hopes for sach results as will, in some degree. 
satisty his long cherished desires. 

The terins will be the same us heretofore: Twenty-five 
Doliars per quarter, or One Hundred Dollars per. year, «i! 
me included, payable semi anvually in January and 

uly. 

Anplication may be made at No. 6 Allston street, head 
of Bulfinch street, at which place parents and guardians 
are invited to call to see the School Rooms, and coufer 
Pwith the principal. sep29. 





N! W Style of Binding Unitarian Tracts. The Subcrib- 
ers pr_pose to get up a new and aniferm sty le of bind- 
ing for the Tracts of the American Unitarian Aes ciation 

‘ welve numbers wil be pnt inte a volume and Subscribers 
to the Tracts having volume ,or odd numbers, can have 


an’s Modern French Reader, l2ime, 75 cta—Surrennve’: | 


Grammar, | 


Phe book eontains 400 pages; the last St pages being 
| devoted -xclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book io be 
occupied wholly with original and selected matter trom 
I the best sources, much of which was composed are 
jranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, duving his tite 
resvuience wn Germany. The Mexpussonn CoLLEec. 
TION ts prtated on -nperion paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior quality of the aatier eontain. 
| edd in it, i@ afforded at the same price of music books of 
| the ordinary size 
| "Thee Mendelssohn Collection is forjsale in Boston, b 
|B B. Mussey & ©o.. Goald, Kendall & Lincola, 
| Oliver Ditson, and at ether book anc niusic stores, 
| MARK H. NEWWAN & CO., Publishers, 
Rep... 199 Broaiway, New Vek, 


NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CURISTIAN HYMAS; 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVAIE WOPSHIP. 


NINETEENTH EDITION. 
ted Subscribers would ask the particular attention 
| of Clergy men, and of Churches anc Societies gen- 
| erally, te thiz new a d highly approved Collection of 
| Hymns tor Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
| the want of the sucieties of our denounaation. ‘The 
comptlers have endeavored ty prepare a more lyrical 
| collection than most of those now in ase, better aday ved 
| for singing, and containing a“ greater variety ol metres. 
| Phey have sought to make the book what the pre sent 
state of our Churches and societies demanis, and have 
consultec, for Uiat purpose, aot only different clergy 
meu, but leaders of choirs, a 1 azany other persons of 
taste and jusiginent. 

Although this book has been published less than four 

years, 1 is new ured in fifty of our Societies, and this 
tact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it ts held, anc che manner in ahich ut has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hywons:—the auaber of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great, the 
hymns are better adapted for singing, the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; aad the price ix very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hy:ans is in use. 


i 
; 








Maine. 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 
New HampsHire. 


Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 


VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


Concord 


MassacuusrTts. 


Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston: Lee Stree Scciety, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; Evst Cambridge; Hinge 
ham; Exaet Medway: Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; Wem Bridge. 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wore 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton: Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northbere’; Woburn; Win 
chendon, Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 


New Yor; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Lovistana; New Orleana. 
> Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS. Publishers, 
f24 lisestt 11) Washington at, Boston 


‘“ BEYOND QUESTION THE BEST.” 


y ORCESTER'S LARGE DICTION 4RY, containing 
more thin 100,000 words, with correct orthography 
and pronuncintion, by Joseph E. Worcester, LL.D of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Testi y of emi holars who have ex- 
amined and who ase this dictionary :—“ Its vocabulary is 
bly more comprehensive than that of all preceuing 
ngli h dictionaries united ; we fidentiv r md it 
as containing an ample and caref | view of the present state 
of our Ianguage.”—|Judge McLean, Judge Woodbury, Dr. 
Potter, P. Sparks, Woods, Lord. Hiteheock, Hop- 
kins, Hale, Humphrey, wain, Lindsley ; Profes ors Stuart, 
Willard, Park, Channing, Longfellow ; Dr. Dungtison, a - 
thor of Medical Dictionary ; *. Bowen, editor of North 
American Review, and others. “ Worcester’s Dictionary, 
is btevond question, the best extant ; it is so regarded by the 
majority of scholars n ‘ew nal nd, and cannot but he 60 
pro ounced by every wtellizent critic who will under ake 
acareful and candid comparison.”—|Rochester merican. 
“The best p blication of the kind ever issue: in English "— 
Boston Post. The writings and speeches of Daniel Web- 
ster, Henry Clay, Geo. Bancroft, Irving, Prescott, and of 
American statesmen and scholars generally. conform to 
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worth, which, a 
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we can hardly d 
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1. A Fragment 


I was born o 
Lord greatly, ev 
ungodly place, v 
rather derided t 
place where, to 
had learnt wicke 
was consumed 
God had brough 
parents of mine, 
secution for Re’ 
their own Paris 
ceive ye Lord’s g 
to pluck up thei 
to New England 
leaving dear relat 
their native land 
trade, to expose 
seas, and to ye 
ing wilderness, t 
conscience, and ¢ 
the Lord brough 
at Charlestown, 
zards, and me 
child not full sev 
weeks’ stay at C 
again by sea to 
tober. In our p 
danger by a stort 
of sand, where 
fetched us off ; 
safety. Winter 
lar, partly under 
first winter. B 
brake in upon us 
being asleep, tha 
in mercy spared 
When ye next s 
school to Mr. E 
taught school in 
in a year or two 
blessing of God, 
to get forward a 
ly wise and absc 
count of his pro 
time to visit m 
grew upon him 
though he lived 
wanting help, w 
to follow other 
three or four yea 
gained in the | 
now in my fourte 
pose, was not sa 
learning, where 
infancy, and not 
sent me to sche 
had little or nod 
to submit to his 2 
ly 1 went to scha 
and discouragem 
inferior to me, b 
far betore me. 
to be of God, wh 
my work, and bli 
covered what Ih 
more, so that in 
was judged fit fo 
far from my paré 
strangers. But 
forsuok me, the 

Tt was an act d 
that notwithstand 
weakness of body 
and helpfulness 
to be ye staff of 
weakness, he wo 
to deny himself 
might have lent 
proof of a strong 
adventure to send 
estate was but sa 
tain himself and g 
God let him live 
self this service 
to ye Lord, and 
pecially ye live 
denial herein. 
great weakness ¢ 
so far brought u 
fellow of the Ce 
service there, af 
times. Yea, an 
and hear what G 
turning me fron 
power of Sathan 
ful of joy and th 
expressed. An 
so far from being 
year to year upd 
time it was very 
took great notice 
others, to ye p 
thankfulness. 
great and sore 
years, a pattern 
heavenly-minde 
My education, 
prayers, God 
where he is nov 

When I came 
deed enjoyed 
education, and 
me from scand: 
and after] cam 
ty vile heart, 
and therefore c 
ble ends to my 
self. 1 was i 
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